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In the Sight of God 


A VETERAN, half of his face badly disfigured, was finally able to return 
home. When he was told the news by his doctor, he hesitated. How, 
he wondered, could he face people who knew him before—looking as 
he did now? 

Then his ever helpful young wife visited him and persuaded him that 
he must think not of himself but of her, and the fact that she wanted 
him home more than anything else. 

But she soon found that his arrival home did not settle matters. Once 
he was home the veteran refused to be seen in public. “You must 
remember I cannot be happy when you will not go with me,” his wife 
reminded. ; 

“The way I look . . . ’m disgracing you on the street, having people 
stare,” he told her. 

“When I look at you,” his wife remarked, “I admire you and there’s 
nothing makes me prouder than to be seen with you.” 

The veteran studied her, disbelief showing in the heavy lines of his 
young face. “Ted, in the sight of God,” she went on, “you’re the same 
good man you always were. Physically, you bear a mark that makes the 
difference between freedom and life and slavery and death for people 
like myself. Why shouldn’t I be proud of you?” 

That did it! Today the veteran goes everywhere, is a well-adjusted 
member of society—all because of a devoted, reverent wife who helped 
him to get a new faith in himself, in God, and in his fellowmen. 
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ULC exceeds apportionment goal 

Alongside the budget of the U.S. gov- 
ernment or the annual receipts of a chain 
of supermarkets, the 1949 income of any 
church was hardly worth talking about. 
But churchmen who have learned to make 
a dollar do triple duty in the Lord’s serv- 
ice could still be stirred by seeing a $3 
million total on their account books. 

For 1949 the United Lutheran Church 
had asked the congregations in- its 32 
synods for $3 million to support its mis- 
sionary, educational, and other service 
projects. On Jan. 25 the ULC had the 
answer from 4,000 congregations. They 
had given $3,162,776.91. 

The ULC Executive Board in session 
in New York City was told the 32 synods 
had contributed 105.4 per cent of the 
church’s 1949 apportioned benevolence 
quota. The amount given had been ex- 
ceeded only once before in ULC history 
—in 1948—when a special 30th-anniver- 
sary appeal had been made. 

Eight of the 32 synods had given more 
in 1949 than in the 30th-anniversary year. 
As usual, the Rocky Mountain Synod was 
on top, this time with 171 per cent of its 
quota. Twenty other synods had reached 
100 per cent or more. (For full report, 
see page 9.) 


World Action above $4 million goal 
The United Lutheran Church had not 
reached 100 per cent of the 1949 World 
Action goal, it was reported last week in 
THE LUTHERAN. For the special postwar 
reconstruction fund, ULC synods in the 
United States had given $1,803,669.94. 
Four other churches of the National 
Lutheran Council had reached or ex- 
ceeded their quotas, but that had been 
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‘uary. As far back as May 5, 1948, when 


only enough to pull the United States 
total to 98 per cent of the $4 million goal. 

But the $4 million goal had actually 
been attained, it was explained by the 
National Lutheran Council in late Jan-— 


the Lutheran World Federation commit- 
tee for Canada had set its own 1949) 
World Action quota, it had been agreed) 
that the Canadian contributions would be 
totaled with those of the United States. 
. In Canada in 1949 the World Action 
offerings had been $90,229.13. That made 
a U.S. and Canadian total of $4,013,- 
675.85—three-tenths of 1 per cent over 
the goal. 


Dividing a million dollars : 

It wasn’t necessary to do any talking: 
at United Lutheran headquarters lasi 
month about what to do with offerings; 
received for World Action. The money: 
received was immediately forwarded tc 
the National Lutheran Council offices’ 
where it would be spent according to @ 
previously adopted budget. 

The situation was different regardin;| 
the $3,162,776 which had been paid or) 
ULC apportionment. When the Unite« 
Lutheran budget for 1949 had been drawip 
up at the Cleveland convention in 1946 
only $2,014,275 had been specifically 
allotted’ to church boards and agencies. 

It had been agreed that a 15-man com 4 
mission should be appointed to meet soo} 
after the books were closed on the 194" 
accounts. This group of pastors and lay . 
men would advise the ULC Executiv |} 
Board “in the light of changing cond!) 
tions” on what to do with the additions) 
million dollars that might be on hand fe. 
distribution. . 
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On Jan. 24 the commission met with 
members of the Executive Board at the 
Shurch House in New York. Eight of 
the church’s boards brought detailed in- 
‘ormation on why they needed more 
money. 


Where the money went 

There are 156 congregations organized 
m recent years which “require assistance 
f'n financing church buildings,” said the 
Board of American Missions. There were 
ilso building sites to be bought for very 
fiew congregations, and in some cases par- 
}enages needed so pastors can move into 
aew fields to begin work. The needs 
fvhich were immediately urgent, said the 
}30ard, would call for $482,500. 

In 26 communities congregations may 

ye established in the very near future if 
$260,000 is available to support pastors 
ind provide parsonages, the Board of 
}American Missions reported. 
After study of the amount available, 
livided by the number of requests from 
}other boards, the commission recom- 
nended a special grant of $286,665.54 to 
the Board of American Missions. The 
yoard also received $81,388.45—which 
was one-half of the amount over $3 mil- 
Jion which had been paid on ULC ap- 
)ortionment last year, 

Next largest slice of the million went 
© the Board of Foreign Missions. The 
}ooard described the need for churches 
Hind parsonages in Japan village 
thapels, a nurses’ home at the Guntur 
1ospital, school buildings, other equip- 
tment in India. . . . Total bill, said the 
yoard, would be $373,360. There was 
filso need for $125,000 to balance the 
{950 budget of current expenses in mis- 
}sionary work. 

The commission approved the $125,000 
for budget balancing, plus $81,388.45 
‘or building projects. 
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To the Board of Pensions went 
$155,000—most of it to bring the 1950 
payment to retired pastors to $600 for 
the year, and payment to each widow 
of a pastor to $300. 

To the National Lutheran Council 
went $57,745 for building centers for 
ministry to students on campuses of non- 
church colleges and universities. For a 
new motion picture teaching the church 
to give more generously, the commission 
allotted $60,000. Smaller amounts to 


other boards and agencies of the church 
quickly exhausted the remainder of the 
million dollars. 


\ ATTEND - SHARE 
~SUNDAY..MARCH 12, 1950 


Broadcast plans for "One Hour" 

Four U.S. radio networks had sched- 
uled time for the “One Great Hour” ap- 
peal to the American people, it was an- 
nounced last week. The story of the post- 
war reconstruction which is financed by 
American Protestants would be told. 

Schedule of the broadcasts is: 

Mutual network, Mar. 2, 9:30-10 pP.M., 
EST 


NBC network, Mar. 4, 4-4:30 P.M., EST 
ABC network, Mar. 9, 10:30-11 P.M., EST 
CBS network, Mar. 11, 7-7:30 P.M., EST 

Television programs have been sched- 
uled by CBS (Feb. 26, 4:30-5 P.M.) and 
WABD (Dumont network), 10:45-11 
A.M. on Mar. 6, 7, and 9. 

A half-dozen radio transcriptions have 
been prepared for independent stations 
and will be heard in all sections of the 
United States in the week of Mar. 5. 

Purpose of the big publicity program 
is to bring people to their churches on 
Sunday morning, Mar. 12, prepared to 
make a generous offering for Christian 
world action. 


Congregationalists blocked on merger 
In a Brooklyn court last month a heavy 

monkey-wrench was thrown into merger 

plans of the Congregational Christian 


Churches and the Evangelical and Re- : 


formed Church. These churches had 
agreed to merge in June to form a United 
Church of Christ. 

Justice Meier Steinbrink ruled that the 
General Council of the Congregational 
Christian Churches had no power to ef- 
fect a merger with the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. The proposed basis 
of union of the new church, he said, was 
“a conglomeration of confusion and con- 
flicting statements with a cacophony of 
ideas.” 

Suit had been brought in the Brook- 
lyn Supreme Court by the Cadman Mem- 
orial Church and Cadman Memorial 
Congregation Society. 

Congregational churches have always 
insisted that they are entirely free and 
self-governing. They may act individually 
to unite with the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, said Justice Steinbrink. 
But the General Council of the church 
“has not now and never had power of 
authority” to arrange a merger for any 
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of the congregations. 

Just what the Congregational Chris 
tian Church would do next about thei 
merger plans, they didn’t know. 


City strategy 

Most Protestant city churches are o} 
their own, to sink. or swim according t 
their internal strength without much cc 
operation with other churches. “The re 
ligious forces of a metropolitan com 
munity are a mighty army, but a divide 
one, with many feeble and defeate 
units.” F 

This was the picture painted by Dr. F 


_ Paul Douglas at a “Convocation on th 


City Church” held in Columbus, Ohiu 
Jan. 23-24. Dr. Douglas said Protestar 
churches in 23 metropolitan areas ave 
age 406 members apiece, with averay 
Sunday morning attendance of 160. 

In 15 years the Protestant chure 
membership in 19 ‘cities increased 15 
per cent. Most rapid growth was in Si 
Diego (64.6 per cent) and the greate: 
loss was in Jersey City (45 per cent). 

Of 4,621 congregations reporting, 6C | 
per cent have been growing steadily, 23 
per cent have declined, and the othe’ 
stand still. Most of the people who ha’ 
no church membership are individus 
who at one time did belong to churcl* 
but who drifted away. Not more tham 
per cent of the persons reached by do«| 
to-door visiting failed to assert so 
church preference. 

A new agency, called the Joint Co» 
mission on the Urban Church, was esti 
lished at the Columbus meeting. It 
sponsored by the Home Missions Cov 
cil of North America, the Federal Co: : 
cil of Churches, and the Internatio» 
Council of Religious Education. Its p' 
pose is to eliminate severe competit 
among city churches and to gear th 
work into every phase of city life. 
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BATAK PROFESSOR 
Mr. Sarumpaet is welcomed by Dr. Paul Empie and Dr. Franklin Clark Fry 


|Man from Batakland 
Less than a century after Ludwig Nom- 
jmensen stepped ashore among the can- 
jnibal Bataks in Indonesia, a Batak Lu- 
‘heran had arrived in America to study 
|heology. The Bataks have a self-sup- 
porting church of 500,000 members, and 
hiave applied for membership in the Lu- 
{ heran World Federation. 
|| To New York in January came the 
yRey. Paido Tua Sarumpaet, principal of 
jhe theological seminary of the Batak 
] 3vangelical Church at Sipoholon, Indo- 
‘esia. He will study for a year at Luther 
‘Deminary in St. Paul, on a National Lu- 
Jheran Council scholarship. 


tow many DPs? 


Some Protestants weren’t sure last 
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month whether they had a right to ask the 
U.S. Congress to let more DPs come to 
America. Church World Service, chief 
interdenominational Protestant agency in 
bringing in DPs, 
short of money. 

At the Federal Council of Churches 
executive committee meeting on Jan. 17, 
Dr. Walter W. Van Kirk asked whether 
the Council is morally justified in asking 
for admission of a larger number of 
DPs, when the churches of the Council 
are not providing sufficient funds to ad- 
minister the program on its present scale. 
The committee decided that “the program 
must be carried through.” An appeal 
would be made for more money from 
the churches. 


had been chronically 


Lutherans were planning to spend 
$1,500,000 in the United States for DP 
resettlement in 1950, plus $1,000,000 to 
support the European offices of the De- 
partment of Service to Refugees. Ro- 
man Catholics, who had sponsored a big 
DP resettlement program, have been 
obliged to spend a painfully large sum. 

Only the Jewish agencies seemed to 
have plenty of cash. They had spent $37 
million in five years to bring 100,000 
European Jews to America, said Edwin 
Rosenberg last month. This amount “in- 
cluded only funds spent by the United 
Service for New Americans to meet the 
initial needs of the newcomers,” he re- 
ported. 


Where are some women? 

Ten years of talk about where to tind 
young women to enroll for training as 
deaconesses hadn’t produced many re- 
sults. 

The training program had been greatly 
revised, made more attractive. Sister Mil- 
dred Winter as promotional secretary had 
done vigorous, tireless work in traveling 
everywhere in the church to sign up re- 
cruits, Deaconess work had received top- 
notch publicity. 

After all that, the number of can- 
didates during 1948-49 had dwindled in- 
stead of increased. Total number now in 
training in the United Lutheran Church 
is 33. Demand for the services of the 
deaconesses still far exceeds the supply. 

Last month the Board of Deaconess 
Work faced the facts. “Young women 
are not responding to the call of the 
diaconate in sufficient numbers to meet 
the needs and calls of the church,” re- 
ported Dr. Harry F. Baughman, board 
president. One consequence is that cost 
of maintenance of two deaconess schools 
for a small student enrollment is exces- 
sive, it was agreed, 
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The board appointed five of its mem 
bers as a‘committee to study the problen 
(the Rev. William H. Cooper, Dr. Alvi 
E. Bell, Dr. Henry G. Deininger, Mrs 
Frank B. Herzel, the Rev. Hugo W 
Schroeder). They would ask question 
of anybody who knows anything about th 
situation. In April they would hold a dis 
cussion meeting, try to solve the problem 


Recruits for overseas service 

There was immediate need for 31 
women to report for duty in foreign mis 
sion work. “Topnotch personnel, intel 


ligent, capable,” were the requirement: 


The question was discussed at length o 
Jan. 21 by the administrative committe 
of the ULC Women’s Missionary Society 

During the war period many mission 
aries had been obliged to continue i 
service beyond normal time limits, fore 
going furloughs or forgetting about re 
tirement. Now the need for replacement 
has become acute. 

List of persons needed was carefull 
drawn up last month, with approval o 
the ULC Board of Foreign Missions 
Needed immediately— 


In INDIA 

Six women for evangelism, two to b 
sent each year for the followin 
three years 

Three women for higher education 

Two women doctors 

Two women for industrial work 

One, woman for social service and wit 
hospital administration experienc 
for Kugler Hospital 


In JAPAN 
Kindergarten specialist 
Educational-administrative 
missionary 
Three evangelistic women missionari: 
Two public health nurses 
Two special service workers 
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Two evangelistic missionary families 


Home economics teacher 
IN LIBERIA 
Three women educators 


Two nurses to fill medical staff 


One nurse, for one three-year term, to 
relieve those studying language 

Two evangelistic missionaries 

Two three-year-term missionaries to 
relieve those studying language 


ULC Financial Record for 1949 


APPORTIONMENT 


Amounts forwarded by synods for program of 


the United Lutheran Church in America 


Synods Amount 
Rocky Mountain ........ $ 14,644.00 
CE Yarh att Ue cha BS bea: i 21,730.00 
California 57,847.17 


Northwest .. oI 256,939.33 
BlOWGa seine pte ces 11,548.79 
Georgia-Alabama ....... 18,989.50 
MlinGisysey aioe ae ees 184,252.82 
North Carolina .........., 120,830.63 
FO WA te ge bt as : 47,250.00 
Central Penna. _ 504,574.18 
Kea TSS actip as secs asst 26,488.06 
West Virginia ............ 14,246.23 
NIG es te 223,698.03 
MAL GINIA na a ti teorstect Es 55,463.99 
New York once 382,561.93 
Kentucky-Tennessee .... 15,450.73 
Maryland 0... 137,304.52 
(che TE see eee 54,325.31 
Pittsburgh: wc..:.ss-<s 226,404.25 
Michigan oo... 24,031.65 
South Carolina ............ 65,989.00 
Pa. Ministerium .......... 521,501.99 
Mississippi ..........00.000 1,003.79 
BATCWOST cre trcec as 32,521.00 
Nova Scotia ..............0 7,251.57 
BOX ASHP tortoises bees 14,044.00 
Nebraska. .....0-c2.ccc ee 6.00 


Wartburg ani nc... 33,225.00 
ena ws aati 36,995.32 
EGOIAN CIC. At, y.credquantoess. 2,190.00 
Blovak. ZION) ce...ccscneeetans- 6,288.12 
Western Canada ........ 5,000.00 
Puerto Rico ................ 1,100.00 
Virgin Islands .............. 850.00 


$3,162,776.91 
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Per cent 
{7s 
168.3 


105.4 


LUTHERAN’ WORLD ACTION 


Synods Amount Per cent 
Georgia-Alabama ...... $ 11,889.75 143.0 
Midwests ce wiel a... 27,451.00 114.7 
Rocky Mountain ...... : 6,989.22 111.3 
Kentucky-Tennessee .... 11,738.43 110.6 
Floridaies oceans: F 5,043.23 103.0 
Northwest ssnee 95,412.89 102.9 
Michigan ......0.cc...-- 16,920.28 102.4 
North Carolina .......... 59,109.15 100.7 
West Virginia ... = 9,030.90 100.7 
California tea 26,910.40 100.3 
Pacific eStape ee eee 9,986.59 100.0 
Pittsburgh .......... Bee 156,729.94 100.0 
Indianac..cca eee 36,184.53 99.5 
Maryland=jycneues. 2 95,815.53 99.4 
Ohion 32 eee: 131,413.29 98.4 
Mirginiiaed sci euueare 2 37,551.01 96.7 
Ilinois 24 ee 87,089.38 96.2 
Central Penna. .......... 293,383.86 92.1 
lowaly fc eats teen ot 25,591.85 88.2 
Now: Vorke . 227,285.83 86.8 
South Carolina ........... 36,243.29 86.6 
Weartburqris sn teas 23,611.11 85.9 
Pa. Ministerium ......... 306,438.52 83.4 
Texas! eee ee tere ; 7,960.31 81.4 
Kansasiaae sa ee 14,268.66 80.6 
Nebraska; 435... 5 24,941.16 74.) 
Mississippi ................. 792.42 73.7 
Slovak Zionen). se 7,110.58 PW ae 
lcolandicusw es: 800.00 
Miscellaneous ............ 9,976.83 

$1,803,669.94 92.4 
Canadian Campaign 

Synods Amount Per cent 
Canada ....... $ 36,700.00 100.2 
Nova Scotia 4,948.28 84.7 
Western Canada ........ 16,484.25 91.1 


$ 58,132.53 96.00 
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World News Notes 


Soviet Baedeker 

WHEN HANS BAEDEKER began a few 
years ago in Leipzig to revive the 122- 
year-old family business of issuing tour- 
ist guidebooks, he unsuspectingly of- 
fended the Communist authorities. 

Following the example of the firm’s 
originator, Grandfather Karl, he traversed 
the war-shattered city on foot or bicycle 
to revise and rewrite the guide for the 
city. The result was a commercial suc- 
cess, but suddenly the authorities con- 
fiscated the remaining books and closed 
the business. The main offense was that 
Hans had pointed out and described the 
location of the Soviet Kommandatura. 
Everybody knew where it was, but it was 
to be considered a top secret. 

The guidebook is out again, but under 
Soviet auspices. It has a “proper” preface 
written by the city’s Communist mayor. 
It carries essays on the history of German 
trade-unionism, the Socialist Party and 
the unfolding of “class warfare” in Leip- 
zig. It frowns upon “tipping” as “un- 
democratic,” and in this connection takes 
a slap at hotels in the U.S. The rest is 
dry detail of buildings, measurements, etc. 
Its historical details are “corrected” in 
harmony with Soviet ideology. 


Rumor about Russia 

THe Soviet UNION is now reported to 
be ready to undertake the conquest of 
Asia. Details have been approved by 
Moscow. It is arranged to start from 
Peiping, the capital of Communist China, 
having been endorsed there by a special 
mass-meeting of Communists from every 
Asiatic country but Japan. 

The details are not secret. They were 
boldly discussed over the radio from 
Peiping. 1) Armed rebellions are to be 
started in every country in Asia where 
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they are not already in progress. 2) 
“Armies of liberation” are to be built up 
in every favorable location, and action 
is not to be left to guerrilla warfare. | 

3) Battles are to be won, and armies | 
are not to be satisfied with the taking of” 
cities—the enemy must be destroyed. 4) 


The common people are to be won over 
by kind treatment, because they can be | 
used as soldiers to destroy their own na-— 
tion. The Communists think that is the | 
best way, because it worked in China. 
French Indo-China has been picked to be 
the first victim. 


Afraid 

CHIEF ELEMENT of weakness in west- 
ern Europe, according to opinions ex- 
pressed in Washington’s official circles, 
is due to France’s political instability. 
This is not due only to the number of. 
“splinter” parties that distract and dis- 
organize the deliberations of its legisla- 
tive body, but rather to the distrust of the 
people in the country’s future. 

An indication of this is recognized in a 
declaration from qualified sources that 
far more than $4 billion in privately 
owned gold is deposited in other coun- 
tries, largely in the U.S. If confidence 
could be restored politically, and stability, 
achieved economically, it is believed this 
gold would find its way home and into 
channels that would benefit France. 


Tourists from Asia 

ASIAN DIGNITARIES have become so im 
pressed with the publicity value, and pos. 
sible material returns, of an official visi* 
to the U.S., that a growing line is forming) 
on the right. Impetus is given to the) 
movement by the recent visits of Premiex) 
Nehru of India and Iran’s Shah Moham- 
med Riz Pahlevi. 
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Pakistan’s Premier is arranging to come 
con. As a part of the rivalry between 
Pakistan and India, Premier Liaquat Ali 
-han had first planned a visit to Russia 
shen Nehru came to the U.S., but Mos- 
ow delayed the necessary arrangements 
o long that Ali Khan was miffed, and 
.ow intends to come to the U.S. 

Others who are angling for a proper 
‘eception here are Afghanistan’s Shah 
Mohammed Zahir, Turkey’s President 
smet Inonu, and Viet Nam’s Emperor 
ao Dai. The dominant note in the 
‘thoughts and desires of all of them is fear 
of Communist aggression and the pro- 
vision of help against it. 


zech dissatisfaction 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA is Russia’s best asset 
among her satellites because of her high 
industrial development. There is little 
likelihood of an immediate revolt, be- 
cause the Czech army did not fight in 
World War II, and no veteran fighters 
were developed, even no effective under- 
ground resistance. 

Another damper on revolt is that the 
Czechs feel the U.S. and the Allies let 
them down at Munich, and the present 
German situation does not encourage 
trust among the Czechs. Besides, the 
Czechs have not been driven to despera- 
tion by Communist treatment, and they 
cannot be driven into conflict with the 
present regime by any urgence of the 

Vatican. 

| Nevertheless the Soviet fortunes are 
not assured. Living standards are lower- 
ing to Russian levels. Industrial produc- 
tion is falling off steadily because 1) out- 
put is largely absorbed by the Soviet at a 
fixed price, and Russian imports are in- 
ferior at high prices. 2) Labor has no 
voice in its own affairs. 3) The Czechs 
deported their most efficient workers 
when they drove out the Sudeten Ger- 
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mans. 4) Because of Russian absorption 
of their products the Czechs cannot earn 
enough dollars in the Western market to 
buy Swedish steel and American cotton 
needed in their industries. 

This is deepening dissatisfaction, and 
is causing Moscow to send new police, 
trained in Soviet methods, to keep the 
Czechs in hand. 


Labor strength in Britain 

BRITAIN’S LABOR Party has its greatest 
strength in rapidly growing union mem- 
bership and consolidation. Latest figures 
report a total of 9,300,000 members, a 
gain of 200,000 during the last year. In 
1938 membership was 6,000,000. 

In the same time labor’s political ef- 
ficiency has been developed by a reduc- 


‘tion of the number of unions from 1,024 


to 706, by the absorption of smaller 
unions by the larger ones. Their financial 
resources have also increased from $80 
million in 1938 to a present $217 million. 
The Labor Party is counting heavily on 
this war chest in the coming election. 


Odds and ends 

New York is being asked by suffering 
citizens to consider a plan to fix autos so 
their horns can’t be blown when standing 
still. . . . BRITAIN is contemplating the 
abandonment of her big naval base in the 
Bermudas “to save money.” . . . CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND authorities have denounced 
Premier Atlee’s choice of Feb. 23 as the 
date for Britain’s general election as “un- 


worthy of a Christian _country.” They 


object because the election is set “for the 


day after Ash Wednesday,” and the elec- 
tion eve rallies “will conflict with church 
going.” .. . JAPAN has ordered four of her 
eavy warships to be put on the scrap- 
heap. U.S. dealers in old metal can now 
buy back the scrap sent to Japan before 
World War II. © —JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


LAST SUMMER a Congressional com- 
mittee headed by Francis E. Walter went 
to Europe to study the expellee problem 
in Germany and Austria. Their report is 
scheduled for release about Feb. 15 

The report will discuss the scope and 
seriousness of the problem, evaluate the 
effectiveness of proposed solutions, sug- 
gest legislation to implement its findings. 

The presence in western Germany of 
over 8 million expellees is rapidly becom- 
ing a crucial problem. Constant friction 
has resulted from the unwelceme pres- 
ence of the newcomers in the homes of 
the West Germans where many were 
billeted by the military government. Even 
deeper tensions result from the competi- 
tion for jobs, with widespread unemploy- 
ment inevitable. 

Politically, the expellees tend to remain 
an unassimilated bloc with cohesive voting 
power. Beset by frustrations, the expellees 
form an attractive target for the mission- 
ary activity of communism. 


Solutions : 

Two MaJor solutions that have been 
suggested are 1) emigration of large num- 
bers of expellees to other countries; and 
2) their absorption into the German 
economy. Both present obvious difficul- 
ties because of the large number of peo- 
ple involved. It is probable that both 
courses of action will be needed if the 
problem is to be solved. 

The committee’s report will place the 
primary emphasis on the need for absorb- 
ing and assimilating the expellees in Ger- 
many. To do this, jobs would need to be 
created on a large scale. This would 
mean the growth of present industries, 
development of new ones. Increased 
credit would be an essential factor, with 
ECA as the principal source of credit. 
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“accept substantial numbers of expellees 


REPORT ON EXPELLEE 


The group most difficult to assimilat 
in such a program of industrial expan: 
sion would be the farmers and farm work: 
ers, numbering about a million. They ar 
the ones who would benefit most by large: 
scale emigration from Germany. ; 

Knowing the reluctance of Congress te 
open U.S. gates, the committee will nos 
suggest immigration into the U.S. as @ 
major solution. It will propose that the 
problem be tackled at an internationa’ 
level, with the U.S. taking the lead. 1 
other countries in need of manpower wil 


the U.S. could help by providing ship: 
for transportation, and by offering tech 
nical assistance through the Point Fou 
program to countries receiving the im 
migrants. 


Legislation ; 

FOLLOWING submission of the report 
legislation will be introduced proposin) 
the formation of an international orgar’ 
ization to deal with the emigration phas. 
of the German expellee problem. 

The proposal will take the form of | 
concurrent resolution, to be submitted t» 
both houses of Congress. It will reques 
the executive branch of the governmer? 
to take steps toward the formation © 
such an organization. 

It is a common conviction among re 
ligious leaders that our country share 
in the moral responsibility for the expelle 
problem, by having been a party to th 
Potsdam Agreement. It would seem tha 
in addition to the constructive proposa’ 
in the committee’s report, legislatic 
should be introduced providing for inv 
migration of a substantial number of e» 
pellees into the U.S., so that we may a: 
sume our fair share of the resettlemer 
problem. —ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN © 
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3y WILLIAM DINWOODIE 


“IF you’LL follow me, please —” 

Sprightly Frank Laubach led the way 
across a crowded hotel lobby in Cleve- 
land, and turned into a sitting room at 
(the far side. Motioning to a pair of deep- 
}seated lounge chairs near a potted fern, 
he said: 

“We ought to be comfortable here. 

‘Now tell me what you have in mind.” 
§ For a time the talk centered on the 
|} Communist advance in the Far East and 
Dr. Laubach’s work in helping govern- 
‘ments and missions stamp out illiteracy in 
61 countries and territories of the world. 
Then I asked him about his latest trip to 
New Guinea. 

“Tm glad you’ve brought that up,” he 
smiled. “It gives me a chance to tell you 
of one of the most unusual experiences 
that has come to me in my 35 years of 
service abroad.” 


SETTLING BACK in his seat, the widely 
| known missionary looked away toward 
the high-spaced windows on the side 
walls. His long, bony face was set in 
thoughtful lines. 

“Perhaps it would be. well if I began 
by telling you of the members of our 
party,” he said. “There were three of us: 
my son, Bob; Phil Gray, who helps pre- 
pare the language charts, and myself. 

“I might have known we were in for a 
thrilling time when we flew from Bris- 
bane, Australia, to Port Moresby, the 
capital of Papua, New Guinea. 


Mr. Dinwoodie is editor of church news in the 
"Cleveland News." 
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EW GUINEA JOURNEY 


When Dr. Frank Laubach left the mission field in New Guinea, the 


chiefs were discarding surplus wives so they could be Christians 


“Among the first people we met were 
a half dozen of the children of cannibals 
who had made a feast of the first mis- 
sionary to the island, James Chalmers. 

“Looking at them, I wondered what 
Chalmers would think if he could return 
and see the fine body of native Ch: istians 
that have been nurtured in the faith 


Dr. FRANK LAUBACH 
No cannibals in New Guinea 


through his self-sacrificing ministry. It’s 
something to think of, isn’t it?” 


Dr. LAUBACH said he and his party 
remained only a short time in Port Mores- 
by before taking a plane across the 
13,000-foot Owen Stanley Ridge where 
much of the heavy fighting took place 
during the war. 
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CHURCH SERVICE IN NEW GUINEA 


“When we arrived at the airport in 
Lae,” he continued, “we were met by a 
dozen missionaries and escorted to the 
Lutheran mission. 

“Outside the mission we were greeted 
by a reception committee of native 
dancers, in grass skirts, and a native pipe 
organ such as I’d never seen before. Each 
of the 24 ‘pipes’ of the organ was a 
single-note conch shell, one to a man. 
At proper intervals they'd blow into the 
shells, blending into the harmonies of old 
familiar hymns. I’ve heard more perfect 
music in some great cathedrals, but none 
has lifted my spirits closer to God. It 
was a time of blessing I'll never forget. 
Now here’s something I'd like to show 
you.” 

Dr. Laubach reached into his briefcase 
and pulled out a picture of a large group 
around a reading chart. 

“Here you have a real example of the 
ecumenical movement in action,” he said. 
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“Meeting with me at Lae were 50 mis: 
sionaries representing the Lutheran mis 
sion (Americans, Australians and Ger 


mans), Anglicans, British Methodists 
Seventh Day Adventists, and Romar 
Catholics. 


“Realizing the value of time, we 
worked day and night, completing 1,50¢ 
reading charts in 13 languages in little 
more than a week. I don’t think I’ve eve; 
worked harder in my life and I’m sure I’ve} 
never accomplished more.” 


THE /MISSIONARY paused and I had ; 
chance to ask him if that was the high 
point of his experience at Lae. 

“No, I can’t say that it was,” he replie¢ 
“I was most impressed, I think, by th 
Sunday morning service. The chure! 
hall was crowded to the doors and win 
dows with more than a thousand natives 

“It was like an old-fashioned testi 
mony meeting, men and women speakin; 
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New GuINEA MISSION SCHOOL 


from the floor on what the Lord had done 
for them. Presently, a native chief arose 
in the center of the crowd and moved 
slowly toward the platform. 

“A mighty man, he had the stately 
bearing of a born leader. His clothing 
consisted of a hand-carved belt and a 
bright-colored G string. There was a 
large white shell through his nose and a 
kingly crown on his head. 

“Standing beside the altar, he said: 
"You have many white missionaries on 
the coast and many black teachers, I 
jhave been a bad man. My people have 
been bad, because nobody came to tell 
us what was good. We need the words 
of truth. Can words take legs and walk 
up those mountains alone?’ 

“A chorus of ‘no’s’ rose from the 
crowd. Turning then to the missionaries, 
the chief said: ‘You can fiy over the 
mountains. Come up with your big bird 
planes and teach us how to worship God.’ 
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“AS THE CHIEF walked back to his seat, 
I wasn’t sure whether I trembled or 
whether the building shook under the 
power of his appeal. But this I did know: 
I couldn’t let the appeal go unanswered. 
I would go with him to the highlands, a 
plot of land that was known as Mt. 
Hagen.” 

Again Dr. Laubach reached into his 
briefcase, this time drawing out a map of 
New Guinea. Running his finger along a 
criss-cross mountain section, he said: 

“That, roughly, is the route we fol- 
lowed. But when our pilot reached the 
clearing, where he planned to land his 
light plane, he found it filled with a mill- 
ing crowd. Nosing down his ship, he dove 
toward the field, men and women scatter- 
ing like hens before a hawk. 

_ “As we came to a stop, the dark- 
skinned people closed in around us and 
what a sight that was. Their bare bodies 
glistened with fresh pig grease. Thick 
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layers of strings hung from their waists. 
It was their only clothing. But what they 
lacked in clothes, they more than made 
up in cosmetics and head dress. Their 
faces were painted all colors of the rain- 
bow, shells hung from their noses and 
each wore a broad, round hat trimmed 
with a bird of paradise. 
“Making my way through the crowd, 
I was pleased to learn a Lutheran mis- 
sionary, Pastor Felix Doering, had a 
house ready for our party. I hung MedIpa 
language charts on the outside and im- 
mediately began to teach. 
“T don’t think that in all my experi- 
ence I’ve ever found a people more 
eager to learn. Everyone wanted to read 
“at once. They would fill the clearing be- 
fore sun-up and remained until after dark. 
“Fortunately, I had no lack of helpers. 
Forty missionaries and teachers had fol- 
lowed us into the interior and I put each 
one in charge of a class. 


“AFTER THREE DAYS we had our first 
examinations and found that 36 natives 
had completed the lessons and hundreds 
of others were more than half-way 
through. I then told them that while I 
would have to leave, the teachers and 
missionaries would remain until all the 
people could read. 

“Later, as my son and I were about to 
board our plane, the chiefs met with us. 
They would like their people to become 
Christian, they said. Would we not take 
them into the fellowship before we left? 

“T told them that was impossible. Each 
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native would have to be instructed in the 
faith and I advised the chiefs to meet 
with the Lutheran missionary and work 
out the details with him. Perhaps it 
would be well, I suggested, if you men 
took the instruction first and led the way 
into the Christian faith. 

““But we couldn't do that,’ one of the 
chiefs said. “You Christians believe a man 
should have only one wife and we chiefs 
have many wives. We'll get rid of our 
wives and then we'll see the missionary.” 

“I said the plan seemed sound, advis- 
ing them to follow it. A few minutes 
later I had .boarded the plane and was 
waving goodby to the crowd that had 
gathered to see us off. 

“In less than a week, I was back at 
Port Moresby, having finished my work 
in New Guinea. Quite an experience. 
wasn’t it?” 


I AGREED with Dr. Laubach that it 
was. “But there’s one thing that bothers 
me,” I told him. 

“What's that?” he asked: 

“Tm wondering what the chiefs meant 
when they said they'd get rid of their sur- 
plus wives. Does that mean they'll kil’ 
them off?” 

“Not at all,” the missionary smiled. “I 
think it’s fair to assume that each of the 
chiefs will begin looking over the eligible 
bachelors in his tribe. Then he'll request 
that each bachelor take a wife. Because 
it isn’t healthy to turn down a chief's 
request. I'd guess they'll all be free of 
their surplus wives within a month.” 
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SINK THE Bible to the bottom of the ocean, and man’s obligations to 
God would be unchanged. He would have the same path to tread, only 
his lamp and his guide would be gone; he would have the same voyage 
to make, only his compass and chart would be overboard. 


—HENRY WARD BEECHER 
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IN THE "“CHEY” SERIES OF. ARTICLES ON ULCA COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES 


arly Faith in Newberry Justified 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


At times a college president must humble his pride in his institution, 


but, as the history of this ULCA college proved, it's always worth it! 


BY PRESENT-DAY STANDARDS an ability 


which might be least expected of a col- 


lege president would be the ability to bake 


| a loaf of bread! And yet, because one of 


its top administrators did turn baker for 


fa time, the United Lutheran Church’s 
Newberry College in South Carolina is 
‘today worth one million dollars! 


It all happened nearly a hundred years 
ago. Less than 10 years old at that time, 
Newberry College’s rosy future had been 
dimmed considerably by the War between 
the States. Practically the entire student 
body had enlisted and fought in the Con- 
federate Army. When its president re- 
turned North for the duration, the board 
of trustees appointed Dr. J. P. Smeltzer 
to guide the college’s. perilous fortune 
during the war and reconstruction days. 


ts 
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In the summer of 1865, a Federal gar- 
rison occupied the college buildings. In 
an effort to secure funds to continue 
operation of classes, Dr. Smeltzer baked 
bread and peddled it to the Union sol- 
diers. History says the. brave prexy al- 
ways had to eat a portion of each batch 
in the soldiers’ presence to convince them 
it wasn’t poisoned. 


ACTUALLY, NEWBERRY’S history dates 
to 1828 when a president of the Synod 
of South Carolina recommended that an 
institution of higher learning be estab- 
lished under the direction and control of 
the church. Within a year a committee 
of 20 had collected funds and established 
the “Classical and Theological Institute 
of the South Carolina Synod,” Lexington. 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE'S HEART 
... Holland Hail 


This continued for two decades, when 
the synod decided to seek a new charter 
making the institute a regular college 
with power to confer degrees. The town 
of Newberry was selected, and the equip- 
ment was moved from Lexington. The 
new school was called Luther College 
and Theological Seminary, but became 
Newberry College a year later. 

About this time, however, war clouds 
loomed large on the horizon. And by 
1865, President Smeltzer was holding the 
institution together through his efforts at 
the ovens. : 

When the garrison left in “68, the 
buildings were found to be damaged. al- 
most beyond repair. Creditors began de- 
manding payment of their claims. En- 
dowment funds, invested in Confederate 
bonds, had been wiped out. In the crisis, 
citizens of Walhalla invited the institu- 
tion to relocate in their community. Lit- 
tle was left to move—‘the college bell, 
the remnant of a library, and a few black- 
boards and benches.” 

But the grim and gaunt sight of crumb- 
ling walls of the college buildings dis- 
turbed the citizens of Newberry. At great 
sacrifice they raised sufficient funds to 
bring the college back to its old site by 


1877. Better days followed; two new 
buildings were erected. 

One of them—Keller Hall—was com. 
pleted and ready for use by Oct. 1, 1895 
The first service held that day in its 
chapel, however, was a solemn one, the 
funeral of President George W. Holland 
Although not noted at the time, a strange 
coincidence was the birth (same day 
same town) of a male infant, to be namec 
James C. Kinard—today, president o7 
Newberry! 


FROM THE FIRST every administrative 
and instructional policy of Newberry Col 
lege has been directed toward fulfillment 

,of one aim—"“to offer young men anc 
young women an open door of oppor 
tunity, under positive Christian influ 
ences, such as will enable them to prepare. 
for effective service in church and state.” 

Although not among the larger institu 
tions of higher learning of the Unitec 
Lutheran Church, Newberry has sen? 
close to 160 young men into the pulpit» 
of the ULC. Of these, 109 are still 
active, among them: Dr. Karl W. Kinard 
president of the South Carolina Synod. . 
Superintendent LeRoy E. Blackwelder o} 
the Lowman Home for the Aged ane 
Helpless, at White Rock, S.C... . the 
Rev. William J. Ducker, associate secre 
tary of the Luther League of Americ: 
for the past decade .. . Dr. William C 
Schaeffer, pastor of St. John’s Church 
Allentown, Pa., and president of th: 
ULCA’s Board of American Missions. 

Three Newberry alumni are mission 
aries to India. Another is serving in th 
Liberia mission field. In addition, 2 
ministers of non-Lutheran denomination 
are Newberry graduates. 


MosT OUTSTANDING is Newberry’s cor: 
tribution to the field of higher educatior 
Six college presidents consider her thei 
alma mater. The superintendent of th 
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Jouth Carolina school system is New- 
rry-trained, as are five county superin- 
Jendents of education and over 40 college 
‘)rofessors, deans, and other administra- 
ve officers. 

In the all-important field of secondary 
ducation, Newberry has approximately 
1,000 graduates in the teaching profes- 
Jion. Of these, 250 are high school teach- 
‘xs, many are principals or superin- 
endents. Forty are teaching in junior 
igh schools, 60 in elementary schools. 
ver 100 Newberry students have be- 


‘hroughout the South. 


. 


ALTHOUGH education and the ministry 
nave attracted a majority of Newberry 
raduates, alumni have distinguished 
{themselves in other professions. A former 
chief justice of the South Carolina Su- 
|preme Court is a Newberry man. So are 
everal circuit court judges. Newberry 
|has sent one graduate to the United States 
'Senate, three to the halls of the House of 
Representatives on Capitol Hill. Two 
others have occupied the governor’s chair 
in the State House. Newberry alumni now 
‘serve in the state senate and house. 

Surgeons, nurses, public health officials, 
medical and dental fields, as well as 
banking, are segments of community life 
in which Newberry results can be seen 
readily. 

This year, enrollment at the ULC col- 
lege stands at 500, 34 per cent of which 
vis United Lutheran. The close associa- 

tion with Southern Seminary has resulted 
in increasing numbers of young men be- 
ing awakened to the ministry as a full- 
time area of service. Newberry concen- 
trates on sending its young men and 
women graduates into their chosen fields 
of service as Christians, educated under 
Christian influences by a Christian fac- 
ulty. 
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THROUGH THE CHRISTIAN Higher Edu- 
cation Year appeal being conducted 
throughout the United Lutheran Church, 
Newberry expects to realize $138,000. 
These funds will come from four of the 
ULC’s Southern synods: Florida 
($11,700), Georgia-Alabama ($21,400), 
Mississippi ($1,550), and South Caro- 
lina ($103,350). 

The most pressing need at the college 
is a well-equipped library. The present 
library is housed on the second floor of 
Keller Hall. It is inadequate for the 
25,000 volumes already on its shelves, 
plus the additional thousands received 
each year. Only 15 per cent of the stu- 
dent body can be seated in the library. 

The proposed library (see cut below) 
will be of brick and stone, will be north of 
Smeltzer Hall, just west of Holland Hall, 
It will include a large reading room, ref- 
erence and periodical rooms, plus an of- 
fice for the chief librarian, workroom and 
stockroom to the rear. 

With the erection of the library, addi- 
tional space will be available in Keller 
Hall for administrative purposes. It is 
expected that the latter will become the 
administration building, thereby freeing 
Holland Hall for classrooms. 

Next in Newberry’s list of needs will 
be the chapel (see cut page 20). 

Although CHEY funds will be ex- 
pended on’ the library and chapel, other 
pressing needs for Newberry include an 
additional dormitory for women, an- 
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NEWBERRY’S PROPOSED CHAPEL 
... for daily services 


other men’s residence hall and a central 
heating plant. 


SUPPLEMENTING the CHEY campaign 
is Newberry’s own Newberry College De- 
velopment Program begun in 1949 with 
a drive to increase the endowment funds. 
This was done, endowment having been 
increased nearly $100,000 since April of 
last year. A large part of these funds 
came from non-Lutherans in the city and 
county. 

The development program is a blue- 
print for seven years of development 
culminating in the observance of New- 
berry’s first century of service to the 
Lutheran Church and the community of 
Newberry in 1956. 

What does Newberry think of Chris- 
tian Higher Education Year? President 
Kinard, prominent Southern layman of 
the ULC, says: 

“The stronghold of Christian faith is 
in the educational institutions of the 
church. Only the church college is free 
from legislative limitations to teach Chris- 
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tianity as a way of life. The church mus 
keep its institutions strong enough t 
command respect for its teachings. 
“Christian education is simply the edv 
cation of a Christian. The more ade 
quately equipped a church college is, th 
better its chances to produce Christia 
laymen who will be active in the wor 
of the United Lutheran Church. 
“Christian Higher Education Year © 
the expression of the determination of th 
ULCA that its program of higher educé 
tion shall not be inferior to that of an 


. other persuasion—religious or secular.” ~ 


THE STUDENT BODY at Newberry als: 
understands the significance of CHEY 
Editorially, the college INDIAN said las 
month, “The church wants to make of 1 
young people, Christian leaders for tc 
morrow’s world, not of mediocre qualit 
but youth possessing the highest degre 
of leadership. It’s interested in makin 
us . . . symmetrical leaders of tomorroy: 
morally and spiritually . . . wants to giv 
the colleges and seminaries the equip 
ment necessary to make us the best pov 
sible. The church wants to bring thy 
mind of Christ to bear upon our leade» 
ship and society.” 3 

Newberry College wasn’t worth muc- 
financially when President Smeltzer pew 
dled his bread to Union soldiers back 4 
1865. But the humble prexy wasn’t iv 
terested in financial investments or bi 
returns; he was interested in trainirm 
Christian leaders for his “tomorrow,” ov 
“today.” : 

His faith in Newberry College resulte 
in far more than a group of buildings ar 
equipment worth a million dollars; 
helped produce 160 ministers, over 1,0() 
teachers, nearly 2,000 more Christiay! 
college trained men and women. 

CHEY is another such investment . ~ 
in Christian leaders for (our) tomorroy. 
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THE JoINT CoMMISSION on the Liturgy 
consists of officially appointed representa- 
hives of the churches in the National Lu- 
Wtheran Council. In 1948 these churches 
approved, with one or two reservations, 
ithe recommendations of the commission 
concerning The Service with Holy Com- 
munion, Matins and Vespers, the Propers 
}for the Church Year, and so forth. 
The commission has now reached 
unanimous agreement on orders for Bap- 
tism, Confirmation, Confession, Marriage, 
Burial, Visitation of the Sick, Ordination, 
and several other minor services. These 
‘Orders presented exceptional difficulties 
because of the great variety of uses in 
the co-operating churches. 
Agreement, now happily reached, will 
enable the commission to propose to the 
churches in 1950 the adoption of a com- 
plete body of liturgical material which, 
together with the new hymnal, will pro- 
vide a single service book for the public 
worship of two-thirds of the Lutherans 
in the United States and Canada. 
Recognizing the general interest in this 
subject, and believing that the church at 
large will welcome some account of it well 
in advance of the conventions of this year, 
the commission has requested the editors 
‘of our church press to publish a series of 
articles on various aspects of this sig- 
nificant co-operative endeavor. 


This report on the work of the Joint Commission 
on the Liturgy, of which Dr. Reed is chairman, 
is published in "The Lutheran" at the request 
of the Commission. Further reports will be 


published in the near future. 
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utherans Will Get New Liturgy 


This is background information regarding the new service 


book for Lutherans of America which may be published in 1952 


THE FIRST NATIVE Lutheran liturgy in 
America was the. Muhlenberg liturgy of 
1748. In that year six pastors, including 
the Swedish provost, Sandin, and 24 lay 
delegates, organized the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. Muhlenberg’s German Or- 
der for The Service and the Holy Com- 
munion, together with English forms for 
Baptism and Marriage, was_ officially 
adopted by the new synod. Manuscript 
copies of it continued in use for nearly 
40 years. The first printed liturgy and 
hymnal, to which Muhlenberg contributed 
the preface, was published in 1786. 


THE FIRST LUTHERAN minister ordained 
in ‘America, Justus Falckner, was a Ger- 
man ordained in Philadelphia according 
to the Swedish rite, to minister to the 
Dutch in New York. This unique service 
of 1703, witnessed by Indians and Wissa- 
hickon hermits, revealed a major problem 
with which our church in this country 
has had to deal ever since—the diversity 
of linguistic and cultural backgrounds of 
its constituents. 

Those early Lutherans were forerun- 
ners of the German, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Danish, Finnish, Slovak, Hungarian, Ice- 
landic and other European Lutherans who 
later came in great numbers. These groups 
organized synods, colleges, and semi- 
naries, and for the most part, worshiped 
in the languages of their fathers until 
gradually they provided services in the 
language of the land. 

The confessional and liturgical move- 
ment which began a century ago restored 
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the church’s faith and life. Among its 
first fruits in this country in the liturgical 
field was the publication of the English 
Chutch Book of the General Council in 
1868. Of greater significance was the 
Common Service, prepared in 1888 by 
representatives of the General Council, 
General Synod and the United Synod of 
the South, three general bodies which 30 
years later formed the United Lutheran 
Church. 

The sound principles which underlay 
this work and the excellence of its literary 
form commended it to all groups and it 
promptly was incorporated in the service 
books of all Lutheran churches in Amer- 
ica, 

The Common Service contained only 
the Service with its propers, Matins and 
Vespers, the Litany, the Suffrages and a 
collection of Collects and Prayers. It 
provided no forms for Baptism, Contir- 
mation, Marriage, and no hymnal or mu- 
sical settings. The United Lutheran 
Church altered and expanded the Com- 
mon Service in its Common Service Book 
of 1918 and added the Occasional Serv- 
ices, a hymnal and complete musical 
settings. Other churches did the same 
and also continued to publish and use 
their own English translations of foreign 
liturgies, 


NOTWITHSTANDING this continuing con- 
fusion, the Lutheran churches in America 
were really drawing together, a blend of 
many strains, separated as yet in different 
synods and organizations, but one in the 
acceptance of common Confessions, in 
the possession of a common spirit, and 
in common loyalty to the nation. After 
emerging from pioneer conditions, the in- 
fluence of the public schools, the success 
of corporate efforts—notably the broad 
activities of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil—drew all parts of the church together 
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ry, 
in understanding and endeavor. Re 
stricted immigration and the experience 
of two World wars finally established the 
church in all areas on an English-speak 
ing basis. 

These historic processes made possible 
the present efforts for a common liturgy 
and hymnal. The United Luther 
Church, in October 1944, resolved t 
delay final revision of its hymnal, a wor 
which had been under way for six yea 
in order to “seek the fullest possible c 
operation of other Lutheran bodies 7 
the hope of preparing, as nearly as prov 
feasible, a common Lutheran Hymnal i 
America.” 

This invitation was welcomed by the 
presidents of other churches. The Join: 
Commission on the Hymnal was organ 
ized in Pittsburgh June 23, 1945. The 
success of this commission’s work led the 
representatives of the Augustana Churck 
to suggest the possibility of a simila> 
Commission on the Liturgy. The pres? 
idents approved, and representatives me? 
in Chicago, February 25, 1946. 

The representatives reported their con 
viction that a common liturgy was desir 
able and possible, and that all Lutheran 
in the country should be invited to par 
ticipate in its preparation. The president® 
gave their approval and invitations wer 
extended. President John Behnken of the 
Missouri Synod declined the- invitatiox 
sent to that church. Representatives a 
practically all the other Lutheran churche 
met in/ Pittsburgh, June 26, 1946, ane 
organized the Commission on the Liturgy” 


which began its work immediately. 
; 


VARIOUS UNCERTAINTIES clouded the 
situation. The commissioners, for the 
most part, were strangers to each other 
All realized that the liturgy was deepl? 
rooted in the affections of the church 
Diversity of backgrounds and traditions 
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night make agreement impossible. If 
his should prove to be the case, it might 
ve better not to attempt the project than 
o fail. 

Another consideration had to do with 
‘he mass of material to be digested, un- 
‘J:ertainty as to the adequacy and quality 
of scholarship—theological, liturgical and 
musical—which might be required, and 
oubts as to whether individuai commis- 
Jsioners would be able to give the time 
and effort demanded by a work of such 
oroportions. A final uncertainty was 
whether the co-operating churches would 
approve the commission’s work even if 


agreement. 
| These doubts and fears were resolved 
‘one by one as the work proceeded. - The 
}commission organized with Dr. Luther 
| D. Reed, chairman, and Prof. H. C. Leu- 
pold, secretary. Other representatives of 
the United Lutheran Church have been 
Drs. Paul Z. Strodach (who died May 30, 
1947), Emil E. Fischer, Harvey D. 
Hoover, Edward T. Horn, II, George R. 
Seltzer. 

Committees were appointed to study 
specific topics. Reports were submitted 
in mimeographed form and reviewed in 
detail by the entire commission. The 
text of the Common Service Book was 
adopted as the basis for study, with the 
understanding that full consideration 
would be given variant texts and uses of 
all the co-operating churches. 

, This usually led to an examination of 
pre-Reformation and _ post-Reformation 

sources, and to the study of contemporary 

liturgies of other churches and the pub- 
lished works of liturgical scholars in Ger- 
many, Sweden, England and America. 

This eventually led the commission to 
propose the restoration to our services of 
several features, among which are the ex- 
panded Kyrie, the Eucharistic Prayer, 
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the commissioners themselves could reach , 


and permissive use of Old Testament 
Lessons before the Epistle. 


THOUGH IN CONTENT and scope the 
new liturgy is very much more than a 
revision of the Common Service, the 
question early arose as to whether we 
should regard ourselves bound by the 
Rule of the Common Service—*the com- 
mon consent of the pure Lutheran litur- 
gies of the sixteenth century.” The 
Church Orders of that century were the 
effective instruments by which the church 
was reorganized and firmly established in 
Lutheran lands before Calvin began his 
rule in Geneva (1541), and a decade or 
more before the Reformation broke in 
England (1549). 

Agreement upon the principle of the 
“common consent” of the Orders had 
made possible the preparation of: the 
Common Service. The obvious limita- 
tions of the Church Orders, however, 
were also recognized. They were purely 
local or provincial reforms of the Roman 
services of their time. Each Order was 
prepared for use in a single state like 
Saxony, Mecklenberg or Sweden, or often, 
indeed, of a town or city like Wittenberg, 
Nuernberg, Strassburg, Hamburg. Litur- 
gical sections of the Orders frequently 
consisted of mere outlines which had to 
be filled in from texts from the older 
missals, graduals, and so forth. None of 
the Orders was as complete as our own 
more recent service books or the Book 
of Common Prayer. Their authors, like 
most scholars of their time, knew nothing 
of the worship of the early church, or in- 
deed of any other than the Roman com- 
munion. 

The commission early agreed, there- 
fore, to profit by experience gained in the 
use of the Common Service during the 
past 60 years and to appropriate some 
of the valuable results of modern litur- 
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gical scholarship, as indeed all other Prot- 
estant communions had already done in 
recent service books. Realizing that we 
are not living in the sixteenth century 
nor in the nineteenth, every effort was 
made to provide for present conditions 
and the needs of a church whose far-flung 
activities span a continent and reach out 
into distant mission fields, 


THUS THE WORK proceeded and con- 
fidence and hope grew with every new 
agreement in a fine spirit of understand- 
ing and co-operation, The commission is 
grateful that it has been enabled to com- 
plete its task and propose the text of a 
single, complete service book for all the 


churches of the National Lutheran Coun 
cil. 

This book will be genuinely Luther 
in content, spirit and emphasis, a synthe 
sis of the best in not one, but several Lu 
theran heritages. Its new features will n ‘ 
restore a single text to which the Reform) 
ers objected, but these features, dra 
from ancient and modern sources, Wi 
give the new liturgy strong individualit 
and mark it as a representative Americar 
and contemporary work. Next to th 
Bible and the Catechism, the new apie 
and hy mnai will be the church’s 
powerful instrument for devotion es ins 

»struction, and its use will profoundly in- 
fluence the future. 
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Give THE Bible to the people, unadulterated, pure, unaltered, unex- 
plained, uncheapened, and then see it work through the whole nature. 
It is very difficult indeed for a man or for a boy who knows the Scrip- 


tures ever to get away from it. 


of the warp and woof of his life. 


Tt follows him like an old song, 
minds him like the word of an old and revered teacher, 


It re- 
It forms a part 
—Woovorow WiLson 


0 COME LET US WORSHIP 


By WALTER RIESS 


On a rainy day at the cathedral people were 


going through the motions of prayer and praise 


THE CATHERDRAL Was dark and half- 
hidden in the rain mist which swirled 
around its stones. Four of us climbed the 
slab stairs slowly and walked through 
the massive door. The rain was on our 
clothes in tiny shining beads, and the 
cathedral air was cold’on our necks where 
the dampness still lay. 

We walked frontward to the altar, 
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our 


heels echoing through the gray corridor 
under the arches. Someone was playin) 
Bach at the organ, The notes, delicat 
and clear, flicked up like matches in thy 
Wet air, touched the candle that burne» 
on a tall pedestal near the lectern wher 
We stood gaping at the brilliant stonewor 
before us, 

There were 12 apostles carved out 
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arble, and the shadows of the great 
athedral paled at their feet. The statues 
ere stiff and dead, and the huge altar 
elow them held a red book that was 
ead, and in the wideness of the place 
‘§ynly the altar seemed alive. 


WE WALKED BACK to the fifth pew and 
at down on the red velvet cushions. The 
eople began to come then: one by one 
\ehey came and knelt, and while they knelt 
fothers would click down the aisle and 
top and kneel after they had curtsied to 

the altar. All this while the organ played 
E very beautifully. 
|) We waited a half hour, and then sud- 
denly the organ stopped, and when it 
tarted again it sounded too loud. A tall 
cross in the hands of a small boy led the 
long procession of boys and men in white 
surplices down the right aisle to the rear 
of the church, then up the center aisle to 
the front. All this while the organ played 
quite loudly, and the people who filled a 
fourth of the pew space mumbled slight 
words in melody from their parched lips. 

Then the man who followed six feet 
behind the choir, dressed in white robe 
and red stole, reached the lectern and 
said a Bible verse. Then we were down 
for prayer, then up for choir chanting, 
down for collects, up for a reading from 
the Bible about the 10 virgins. Then the 
canon ascended his pulpit and pressed a 
button that lit the roof of the pulpit, so 
that over his entire robe was cast an eerie 
rose light, and his face looked pale. 


Cl i 


' HE SAID IN THE BEGINNING that he 
wanted to avoid the eschatological im- 
plications of the text amd everyone was 
glad for that. He said the text had much 


and Christian faith. 
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to do with using your wisdom and in- 
itiative to seize every opportunity, be- 
cause opportunity only knocks once at 
your door. In this connection he quoted 
a pretty poem which ended like this: “I 
am Sir Opportunity: I Knock but once.” 
The canon said the poet must have had 
this Bible text in mind when he wrote 
the poem, Then he said Amen and we 
stood up while he stopped halfway across 
the chancel to say that God loves a cheer- 
ful giver, and we sat down, 


Three men in black suits and one man 
in uniform of a soldier passed out copper 
collection plates. They were lined with 
red silk, and there were many dollar bills 
in them, and coins were silent when they 
hit the bottom of the plate. A boy in red 
tight dress took the plates on a tray and 
turned around and gave the tray to the 
canon, and we had another prayer about 
the collection. Then the man in white and 
red spoke a long benediction, 


WE SANG A HYMN, and after two verses 
the boy in red got the long-stemmed 
cross and led the choir out, and the min- 
ister followed gracefully, walked down 
the right aisle toward the rear, 

After the hymn the organ was silent, 
and everyone knelt and prayed until the 
organist announced the end of the service 
with a soft chord which grew in volume 
until it became a chorale. 

When we passed the canon we heard 
people say many fine words to him about 
his sermon, He didn’t see us because of 
the crowd around the doorway. We 
noticed that the rain, falling heavier now 
than before, reached in now and then 
and fell on his white robe, 


An alarming weakness among Christians is that we are producing 
Christian activities faster than we are producing Christian experience 


—JOHN R. Morr 
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KNOW 
THE BIBLE 


Sixth in a series 
of studies in the 
Book of Exodus 


Christian. 
By E. E. FLACK 


WHO IS JEHOVAH? 


The reading this week is Chapter Six 


THIS IS THE QUESTION which the Phar- 
aoh had asked Moses—‘Who is Jehovah, 
that I should hearken unto his voice . . ?” 
Then he added in pride and contempt, “I 
know not Jehovah” (5:2). Ignorant of 
the ways of God, he was about to feel 
God’s power in judgment. 

The concern of Chapter 6 is that Israel 
might know Jehovah and trust him for 
deliverance. Four times in the first para- 
graph appears the answer: “I am Je- 
hovah” (verses 2, 6, 7, 8). This name 
now acquires new meaning. 

To the fathers God had appeared as 
“God Almighty,” E/ Shaddai in the orig- 
inal (verse 3; Gen. 49:25; Num. 24:4). 
The early Hebrew word for deity was 
El, derived from a root word meaning “to 
be strong.” God is therefore the “Mighty 
One.” He is a God of power. He has “a 
strong hand” (verse 1). This word E/ 
appears in other combinations, such as 
El Elyon, “God most High” (Gen. I4: 
18). It survives also in many personal 
and place names, as “Eliezer,” “Samuel,” 
“Bethel.” 

The form of this root word most fre- 
quently employed .is Elohim, “God,” 
which appears more, than 2,500 times in 
the Old Testament. This is a plural form 
of the word “EL,” indicating intensity, 
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monly used in northern Israel. 


The Book of Exodus is the story of the birth of a 
nation. But it is far more than the story of an or- 
dinary nation such as one finds sprinkled across the 
pages of history. This was a nation called forth b 
God as his chosen people. Careful woot eee 
study of Exodus, as suggested in this ‘Know the 
Bible" series, should be of great value to any 


majesty, or eminence, denoting infinit) 
power and unity. : 


a 


“ELOHIM” IS THE NAME for God com 
Its em 
ployment has led many scholars to spea? 
of an “E” source in the early Oid Testa 
ment records. Use of this particular nam» 
is among the characteristics of certain sec 
tions of the earlier books of the Bible 
Another source employing this name i 
called “P,” a priestly approach, as i} 
Gen. 1. 

The distinctive Hebrew name for Go» 
is JHVH, translated “Lord” in the Kine 
James Version, “Jehovah” in the Revisec! 
The original term has been expanded b> 
the insertion of the vowels of the wor: 
Adonai, “my Lord,” to form the wor 
“Jehovah.” Since out of reverence devovi 
Israelites never pronounced God’s name 
the original pronunciation became lost. 

In reference to the patriarchs verse 
reads, “. . . by my name Jehovah was 
not known to them.” Does this mean the 
the fathers did not know Jehovah? I 
Gen. 22:14 we read, “And Abraham 
called the name of that place Jehoval) 
Jireh,” meaning, “the Lord will provide 
Surely he must have known the livin 
God. 

Some scholars suggest a southern origi 
for this name of God and recognize in th» 
literature handed down a “J” source, or 
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of whose characteristics is the use of “Je- 
hovah” instead of “Elohim” for God. 
Some even assert that Moses acquired it 
through association with the Midianites 
or Kenites, who were known to have 
been worshipers of Jehovah. 


BUT IT HAS GENERALLY been held that 
what was revealed to Moses was not a 
new name but a new understanding of 
the name and living character of Jehovah. 
Even Moses’ own mother Jochebed 
(meaning “Jehovah is glory”) carried 
this name of God (verse 20). 

At any rate, this name became the per- 
sonal name for God in Israel. It appears 
more than 6,800 times in the Old.Testa- 
ment. Related to the root word meaning 
“to be,” it reveals God as the living, self- 
existing. One, “I am that I am” (Ex. 
3:14); “Iam Jehovah” (verses 2, 29). 

The answer to the question is expanded 
in Chapter 6. Jehovah is peculiarly the 
personal God of Israel. The “covenant” 
which he established with his people is 
distinctive. In fact, it is the most sig- 
nificant concept in the religion of the Old 
Testament. It is a covenant of grace and 
mercy, promise and fulfillment. To the 
fathers it was revealed in terms of prom- 
ise (Gen. 17:1-10); to Moses, as divine 
deliverance (verse 6). In Christ came 
the fulfillment, as Paul remarks, “He saith 
not, And to seeds, as of many; but as of 
one, And to thy seed, which is Christ” 
mcral. 3:16). 

Included in God’s covenant are assur- 
jances of possession of the promised land 
(verse 4), remembrance of his mercy 
(verse 5), freedom from bondage, re- 
demption by a strong arm (verse 6), in- 
timate fellowship with him, and his fidelity 
in keeping his promises (verse 7). 


THE WORD “REDEEM” (verse 6) is rich 
in meaning. Here it signifies “deliverance 
from bondage.” In other passages it has 
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various meanings, such as “to act the 
part of a kinsman” (Ruth 3:13); “to 
serve as avenger of blood” (Num. 35: 
19); “to deliver from death” (Psalm 103: 
4); or “to purchase through payment by 
the original owner of the value assessed” 
(Lev. 27:13). The term is prophetic of 
the atonement of Christ, who redeems 
us from sin by his precious blood (Gal. 
3°13; Rev. 5:9). 

Repeatedly, God says, “I am Jehovah,” 
thus certifying as to both promise and 


fulfillment. It is his nature to be holy, 
righteous, merciful, faithful, and un- 
changeable. “His faithfulness reacheth 


unto the skies” (Ps. 36:5). “His loving- 
kindness endureth forever” (Ps. 136:1). 


YET THE CHILDREN of Israel failed to 
respond to God’s assurances by reason of 
their hopelessness, impatience, and op- 
pression (verse 9). When Jehovah asked 
Moses to appeal to the Pharaoh, he hes- 
itated since the people had refused to 
listen (10-12). Furthermore, he could 
not open his mouth to speak. This is the 
meaning of “uncircumcised lips” (12, 
30). 

But in spite of Moses’ remonstrance 
Jehovah commissions him and Aaron to 
carry out the charge (13, 28-30). In- 
serted in the text (14-27) is a genea- 
logical record listing “the heads of their 
fathers’ houses.” The purpose of this table 
is to indicate particularly the heritage of 
Levi (16-25), to which tribe Moses and 
Aaron belonged. Their parents, Amram: 
and Jochebed, are named in verse 20. 

Genealogical tables play an important 
role in Scripture. Here there is assurance 
of a godly line acquiring sanction, or- 
ganization, and impetus to go forth un- 
der the command of God and the recog- 
nized leadership of Moses and Aaron. 

What greater assurance could be given 
than this: “I am Jehovah’? (verse 29). 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Invention 

QuEsTION: I am a high school student, 
paying most attention to physics and chem- 
istry. My great heroes are inventors like 
Edison, Steinmetz, Bell, and Watt. I want 
very much to become an inventor. How can 
I prepare for such a career? 
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Repiy: Inventions are largely unpre- 
dictable, and there is no specific form of 
education that will insufe that anyone 
will become an inventor. But it is like- 
wise certain that you will not become an 
inventor of anything worthwhile without 
a fair mastery of one or more fields of 
study. And since invention calls for a 
strong imagination and materials with 
which to work, one ought not to spe- 
cialize too closely at an early age. A 
broad field of knowledge will help—at 
least by furnishing materials for the im- 
agination. People who have succeeded as 
inventors have prepared themselves in or 
out of schools, and have worked hard. 

Studies of inventors and other creative 
minds show that inspirations leading to 
inventions have usually come during a 
period of relaxation after considerable 
labor. Hermann von Helmholtz studied 
his own creative thinking and found that 
true. Henri Poincare reached a similar 
conclusion. Joseph Rossman, a patent 
attorney, studied hundreds of inventors, 
and found the same thing true. 

Theodule Ribot, a French psychiatrist, 
concluded that invention results from de- 
sire, and named four steps in the process: 
(1) a desire to solve a problem, (2) a 
long period of work, (3) a sudden solu- 
tion, and (4) making the solution prac- 
ticable. These steps have been verified by 
several experimenters. 

There is also undoubtedly an element 
of luck in invention—especially a com- 
bination of conditions or circumstances 
falling together. But luck isn’t the key. 
Good preparation, much hard work, rec- 
ognition of problems, a desire to solve 


specific problems, and abundant time for 
free thought or relaxation. are necessary. 
But most young people had better not al- 
low their earning of a livelihood to de- 
pend on success in invention. They had 
better master a field of vocational prepa- 
ration, and let any inventions come as a 
by-product. 


Christian or Catholic 

QuESTION: I have noticed that in the 
Apostles’ Creed we use the expression “Holy | 
Christian Church,” whereas some other de- 
nominations say “Holy Catholic Church.” ~ 
Why don’t we all say the same thing? 


RepLy: The word catholic means uni- 
versal. As used in the Creed it has no 
reference to the Roman Catholic Church, - 
but to the world-wide church, which in- 
cludes all Christian churches, both Prot- 
estant and Catholic. Luther and other re- 
formers never conceded to the Roman 
church the exclusive right to the term 
catholic. They designated the Roman 
Catholics as “the adherents of the old 
religion,” whereas they termed themselves 
“the associates of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion.” But even before the Reformation, 
the term Christian was commonly used’ 
in the Creed in Germany’s churches, and! 
Luther accepted and approved it. 

In general, the term Christian is usec! 
mainly by the Lutherans whose origins 
are traced to Germany. But this is now 
wholly accurate, for those of other origin: 
in this country also use it. But among 
the Lutherans of France, Finland, ane 
Sweden the term catholic is used. 

Many people feel that something is los ' 
by not using the term catholic—a loss ¢ 
the sense of belonging to the world-wid | 
Christian church—and they favor restore: 
tion of the word catholic. But to other 
the term catholic is still a reminder of thy 
Roman Catholic Church, with which the 
want no association. | 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


Mark Twain is generally credited with 
the observation that while many people 
complain about the weather, there is very 
little done about it. It is probable that 
he would modify the comment now, or 
fail entirely to make it. I do not assert 
that weather is a more potent factor in 
human affairs now than was the case 50 
years ago, but it can be safely asserted 
that “much more is done about it.” 

Space in newspapers, radio broadcasts, 
and conversations, the flag signals dis- 
played on public buildings and at sea- 
ports, and the patient efforts made 
through weather reports, arctic and ant- 
arctic expeditions—all these bear witness 
to the continuing hope that some formula 
may eventually be derived which can be 
used to forecast the weather. 

Meantime historians and others report 
on the disasters which are the results of 
nature’s forces out of control. There is 
an extensive and growing list of words 
that are employed to depict the quiet or 
the angered forces of earth, sea and sky. 
My own first view of the ocean occurred 
some 50 years ago, and the impression 
made upon me by a large number of 
bathers in quiet waters at the famous 
Coney Island is still vivid in my mind. 
But my next view was during the final 
hours of a “northeaster” which had lashed 
into destructive billows the boardwalk 
section of Asbury Park and Ocean Grove. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans, if our 
classics can be relied upon as authorita- 
tive sources of their superstitions, had 
names which they applied to winds cus- 
tomarily falling upon them, wherein was 
implied either help or hindrance in re- 
alizing the purposes of “the gods” in 
their mythology. 
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We moderns have not lost our respect 
for the powers of nature. The goodness 
or the badness of winds and tides is still 
the inspiration of our poets and the con- 
tinuing spur to; the efforts of engineers 
and other scientists to obtain and retain 
control of rainfall, soil fertility and cli- 
mate. In recent months the tremendous 
snowfall, the incidence of floods and soil 
erosion, and hurricanes on sea and land 
have stimulated efforts to establish con- 
trol “over the elements.” In some sec- 
tions of the world that most fearful 
agency of death has been felt: earth- 
quakes have caused panics and demon- 
strated the utter helplessness of human 
efforts to battle successfully with nature. 

While one is careful not to make too 
specific assertions concerning God’s pur- 
poses in relation to the phenomena of 
nature, we do not surrender to atheism 
the significance of coincidence of God’s 
will with weather, good or bad. Amer- 
ica’s youth can still insist upon the estab- 
lishment of a destiny for their country 
among the nations of the earth. They 
can point still to the timing of major 
events of the past whereby there was a 
survival that bore witness to a definite 
and divine purpose. The fog on Long 
Island, the unexpected freeze at Trenton, 
the moral firmness of Abraham Lincoln 
are among the testimonials to God’s will 
for the establishment of a nation with 
altruism in its traditions. 

But especially in the first half of the 
20th century, as America threw its power 
in response to great moral objectives, has 
our conviction been strengthened that 
America under God has had divine pro- 
tection. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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BOOKS 


These People Changed Things 


Personalities in Social Reform. By G. Bromley Oxnam. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 176 pages. $2. 


Bishop Oxnam presents six persons who have served in bringing about major changes 
in society: Sidney and Beatrice Webb as scholars, Walter Rauschenbusch as pastor, David 
Lilienthal as administrator, Gandhi as saint, and Schweitzer as missionary. 

To a large extent the picture of each person is drawn in the person’s own words, from 
addresses, autobiography and other writings, each quotation being fully documented but 


without the usual number references which 
tend to clutter a page and make it appear 
erudite and forbidding to the average reader. 
The author also provides his own succinct 
summary and evaluation of each personality, 
much of it out of his own close personal 
contact with the reformers and their re- 
forming movements. 

My own reaction on reading the Table of 
Contents. was first one of puzzlement and 
disappointment. How could a Christian in 
such a listing include the Webbs, Gandhi 
and Lilienthal rather than Luther as educa- 
tor, or Kagawa and Francis of Assisi as 
saints? That question seems intensified by 
the fact that Sidney Webb “does not pray” 
(p. 48), that Gandhi Buddhistically declares 
his purpose is “to become absolutely passion- 
free . . . , to rise above the opposing cur- 
rents of love and hatred .. .” (p. 118), and 
that Lilienthal does not turn “to church 
rather than to synagogue” (p. 103). 

The other persons mentioned should have 
been included. But so powerfully do words 
and acts portray the spirit of Christ in these 
who do not bear his name (with the possible 
exception of Lilienthal whose resignation had 
not yet been announced at the time of writ- 
ing), that the question is turned back upon 
the Christian reader. 

The question, thus reversed, becomes: 
“What sins of yours, O Christian, and of 
your church and of your nation, have kept 
these persons so close to Him from taking 
the name of Christ? How can you destroy 
the barriers you have helped to build, the 
wedges you have helped to drive between 
men and Christ? How can you serve in the 
future as the channel for the power and love 
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of that Christ given “that the world through — 
Him might be saved”? . 
Few will agree with everything in this — 
book. And perhaps my rating of it is over-— 
enthusiastic. But it is hard for me to see 
how any Christian can read this book with- 
out being illumined, gripped and challenged 
by the sense of his own social sin and God’s 
call to repentance and social responsibility. — 
Oneonta, N. Y. HERMAN KEITER 


10 Commandments Upto Date 


Old Wine in New Bottles. 1949. By Gardiner 
M. Day. Morehouse-Gorham Co. 118 pages. $2. 

There is one group of moderns who flatly 
reject the idea that the Ten Commandments. 
—at least some of them—can have present- 
day usage. Another section of middle-twen- 
tieth century folks—even members of the 
church—though holding the form of the 
Commandments, yet deny the spirit of them | 
Here is a treatment of the Commandments | 
that succeeds in making it tough for both of 
these schools of thought. 

Old Wine in New Bottles is an answer te 
the request by members of Christ Church 
Cambridge, Mass., of their rector for a “brie 
book which would present the historica 
background of the Commandments togethe | 
with a modern interpretation.” 

The author confesses that it was easier t» 
write one like that than to find one. For 
search revealed that while there were avai 
able able treatments of the Decalogue ye 
none of them seemed to meet the specific 
tions set forth by these seekers in his paris! 

These inquirers represent a host of mow 
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ern souls for whom the old wine of the 
Commandments is still good wine and by 
whom it will be received as such if it is Te- 
leased from many of the old bottles and 
forms which have so largely lost their use- 
fulness as a means for making eternal truth 
applicable to present-day situations, 

This litthke volume could be an excellent 
study book for any group of honest seekers 
after life’s essential truth based upon the 
Ten Commandments of the Old Testament 
and the Two Great Commandments of the 


New. But especially might preachers be in- 


‘Testament that seems to this 


spired by its fresh and challenging presenta- 
tion to become better preachers and teachers 
through the more effective employment of 
new bottles to contain and convey the old 
wine of their messaage. 

Harrisburg, Pa, Dwicar F, PUTMAN 


Guide to the Old Testament 


God Has Spoken. By David Noel Freedman 
and James D. Smart. Westminster. 268 pages, 
$2. 

We have here a treatment of the Old 
reviewer to 
make eminent good sense. 

The authors, one the editor-in-chief of 
the new curriculum of the Presbyterian 
Church, and the other assistant professor of 
Hebrew and Old Testament history in the 
Presbyterian Western Theological Seminary, 
are well qualified for the task they under- 
took in this book. That task was the writing 
of an introduction to the Old Testament 
for young people. 

Freedman and Smart deal with the Old 
Testament in reverent fashion, Theirs is an 
abiding consciousness of the fact that this 
is God’s Word. They combine this with the 
best of scholarship, and end with a presenta- 
tion that makes the Old Testament live. 

On one hand, none who absorb the things 
written here will ever regard the Old Testa- 
ment lightly. On the other hand, young peo- 


ple grounded in this type of scholarship need 


have no fear of having their faith destroyed 
by things they may encounter in the some- 
times corrosive atmosphere of secular higher 
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education. Nothing is taught here that needs 
either to be unlearned or reinterpreted by 
the maturing adult. 

Not only is the scholarship sound, but 
God Has Spoken is written in language that 
will be understood by people of high school 
age and education. 

A guide ends the treatment of each book 
of the Old ‘Testament, which will enable the 
reader to read intelligently. 

Boulder, Colo, Joun F, Furcens 


Heroes for Teen-Agers 


The Field of Honor—and 99 Other Stories for 
By Archer Wallace, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury. [57 pages. $1.75. 

The Field of Honor gives title to another 
collection of stories by Archer Wallace, Eng- 
lish-born editor of Onward, a weekly paper 
for Canadian youth, and associate editor of 
the United Church of Canada Publishing 
House, 

Little attempt is made to moralize, for 
most of the 100 stories depict incidents in 
the lives ‘of great men, present and past, 
which instruct and inspire. Some of the men 
are Sir Walter Scott, David Livingstone, 
Albert Schweitzer, Will Rogers, Ty Cobb, 
Orville and Wilbur Wright. 

Each story is brief, no one being more 
than three pages. This in itself would appeal 
to a teen-age boy. Nor would an early teen- 
age boy reader find his interest lagging. 
The have been well chosen, and 
subtly punch home a practical truth. Boys 
not yet in their teens might find some of the 
words too difficult and some of the ideas too 
advanced. : 

The book would also appeal to youth 
workers, counselors, clergymen. Of partic- 
ular help is the inclusion of three indexes. 
Leaders of youth who want for the right 
story might well find it included in The Field 
of Honor and 99 other stories for boys. 

Geistown, Pa. RoperTr G. SANDER 


Ole Bull. Norwegian Minstrel. By Helen 
Headland. Augustana, 142 pages. $1.75. 
Simple biography of a great-hearted 
artist. 


Boys. 


stories 
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MOVIES 


ADULT AND YOUTH 

Tue Hasty Heart (Warner). Embittered 
by mistreatment in a lonely childhood, a 
young Scot has erected a barrier against all 
friendly human contacts. A group of sol- 
diers and their nurse in a military hospital 
are informed that he has but a few weeks to 
live. They combine to break through that 
barrier and bring him final happiness. — 

A faithful presentation of John Patrick’s 
play, this warm and appealing drama of hu- 
man relations stresses man’s dependence on 
the kindness and understanding of his fellow- 
men. The plot is treated with sensitivity, 
restrained tenderness and sufficient humor 
to relieve the pathos. Richard Todd as the 
stubborn young Scot dominates an outstand- 
ing picture with a wide audience appeal. 

Mataya (MGM). Under the sponsorship 
of the government, a young newspaperman 
and a convict released from Alcatraz pene- 
trate Japanese-held Malaya in quest of hid- 
den stock-piles of rubber. 

This is an action picture in which pace is 
uneven but interest is maintained by a chain 
of exciting episodes. The synthetic story 
makes few demands upon its well-known 
cast. The musical score is well integrated, 
and sets of Eastern exotic backgrounds are 
convincing. Direction, however, is uncer- 
tain and action ends on a somewhat ro- 
manticized note. 


ADULT 

FILE ON THELMA JORDON (Paramount). 
An assistant district attorney turns for relief 
from an immature wife to a love affair with 
a young woman later accused of murdering 
her wealthy aunt. 
to acquit the girl, only to find that she has 
betrayed his trust. 

A sordid tale of weak and wicked people, 
the chief interest of this melodrama is its 
strong element of suspense. The story, with 
its questionable moral values, remains un- 
convincing in spite of excellent acting, direc- 
tion and photography. Victor Young has 
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The assistant D.A. helps 


composed a musical score which accen- 
tuates moods of tension, romance, and 
danger as they develop in the plot. 


FAMILY 

DANCING IN THE Dark (20th Century- 
Fox). An egotistical movie “has been,” 
given a job as a talent scout, finds an un-— 
spoiled girl with stage aspirations and brings 
her back to Hollywood only to discover that — 
she is the daughter he never knew he had. 

Carried lightly and brightly, this is ro-— 
mantic drama with music rather than mu- — 
sical comedy. Acting and atmosphere give 
character to a story lifted out of the usual 
by 20th Century-Fox turning the spotlight 
upon itself. The discovery and building up 
of stars, the screen-tests, the procedures of - 
film making, the whims of actors and di-~ 
rectors lend interest and variety to the back- 
ground. A good story,.sound directing, ac-~ 
complished acting, enchanting songs and 
dances add up to excellent entertainment. — 

THE INSPECTOR GENERAL (Warner). Mis- 
taken for a Government Inspector fearfully” 
awaited by corrupt public officials of a small 
country town, the illiterate assistant in a 
gypsy medicine show ousts the grafters and 
becomes the hero of the village. 

Gogol’s great farce satirizing bureaucracy. 
is here brought to the screen, highly sea-- 
soned to the talents of Mr. Danny Kaye 
who fits surprisingly well into the period 
trappings of Eastern Europe in the Na= 
poleonic era. The meteoric Danny dances. 
tumbles, / wrestles, does facial calisthenics | 
and sings, with three Danny Kaye faces, ; 
quartet with himself. The clever incidenta | 
score features a burlesque of gypsy tune 
and some of the most hilarious music eve’ 
composed as an accompaniment to eatin | 
and drinking. A strong supporting cast give» 
a merry telling to the famous tale, wit!) 
noteworthy characterizations by Elsa Lary 
chester and Walter Slezak. Henry Koster” 
direction is lively and resourceful with the< 
assistance of gorgeous technicolor. 
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LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


Ask the alumni 

To Lloyd C. Douglas, author of the best-selling 
"The Robe," “The Big Fisherman,’ and many 
others, the editor of ‘The Lutheran wrote for 
a few words to be published in connection with 
a forthcoming article on Wittenberg College. 
Dr. Douglas is an alumnus of Wittenberg. 

Sir: 

In my opinion, these smaller denomina- 
tional schools have not pressed their alumni 
vigorously enough for endowment and ex- 
pansion funds. That is one trouble with the 
Protestant churches. They are everlastingly 
whimpering for nickels and dimes when ‘they 
should be dignifiedly asking for folding 
money. The little colleges do not keep close 
enough to their alumni. 

At present I am badly crippled with 
arthritis and spend most of my time in bed. 
I am not trying to do any work at all. Thank 
you for the tribute implied by your request 
that I send something for your magazine. 

Los Angeles Lioyp C. DouGLas 


Pay attention to church calendar 
Sir: 

The laxity of observance of many days of 
the church year is becoming more and more 
obvious. Many of the greater festivals, such 
as Epiphany and Ascension are seldom ob- 
served in some parishes. Many of the faith- 
ful are always denied the beautiful propers 
for these festivals. 

We thank God for men like Luther who 
retained the church year in conservative 
Protestantism. Yet an unfortunate situation 
prevails when one must attend an Episcopal 
service in order to observe an Apostle’s Day. 
Many of our pastors are guilty of non-inter- 
est in this field, it seems. Every parish, large 
and small, could well afford to celebrate 
every major festival of the church year. 

It is surely important that our members 
hear, each year. about the “glorious com- 
pany” of apostles, saints, martyrs. 
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Perhaps in those parishes where observ- 
ance of those days of the church year, fall- 
ing within the week is considered impossible 
(!) the pastor would do well to make a 
simple announcement from the altar, each 
Sunday, of those holy days falling within’ 
the week, so that the congregation could at 
least observe those feasts in their private 
devotions. Norris L. MERCHANT, JR. 

Louisville, Ky. 


Listened to Maier 
Sir: 

I am one of those poorly educated per- 
sons who made it a habit to listen to the 
sermons of the Rev. Walter Maier. I was 
taught in the ULC that the Almighty did 
everything right, and Luther in his Cate- 
chism taught that the Bible was a God-in- 
spired book. I now find (from your “Con- 
clusion,” Jan. 25) that either God gave the 
wrong inspiration or that the inspired writers 
like Moses, David, Paul, wrote something 
different than they were supposed to write. 
I am glad I am one of the poorly educated, 
so that I do not pretend to be smarter than 
the writers of the Bible who were divinely 
inspired. ROBERT B. ZERBE 

Dalmatia, Pa. 


Against things 
Sir: 

Whether, Dr. Walter. Maier helped or 
hindered the cause of Lutheranism in this 
country may remain a controversial issue 
for some time. I am certainly thankful to 
you for pointing out that there is another 
kind of Lutheranism possible, and that the 
really objectionable features of Dr. Maier’s 
theology had crept in from some other 
source. 

I have often thought that the large audi- 
ence Dr. Maier was able to reach was not 
so much a tribute to religion (whether Lu- 
theranism or fundamentalism) as a rather 
startling indication of the great number of 
negativistic individuals in our society who 
will cheer a man as long as he is “against 
something,” and Maier was against a great 
many things. CarL SCHINDLER 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
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OVERSEAS 


+ 

EDEN, Uppsala, Jan. 20. 
THREE BISHOPS headed the list of those nom- 
inated on Jan. 18 as new archbishop in 
Sweden. Bishop Torsten Ysander received 
11 votes, Yngve Brilioth and Anders Nygren 
10 each. The votes came from each of the 
13 diocesan boards (chapters) of Sweden, 
and from the clergy of the archdiocese of 
Uppsala. A candidate could get no more 
than 14 votes. 

Now the government has to choose one 
of the three nominated candidates. It is 
completely free to choose any of them. In 
the two last appointments, those of Arch- 
bishops Nathan Soederblom and_ Erling 
Eidem, the government chose the one who 
had received the fewest number of votes 
among the three nominated. 

Many Swedes guess Brilioth will be 
chosen. Then the Church of Sweden would 
get a leader known over the whole world, 
especially as the chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Faith and Order in the World Coun- 
cil of Churches.. He is a prominent his- 
torian, with special knowledge of the Mid- 
dle Ages and of Anglican church life, and 
has a high reputation of speaking and writ- 
ing excellently in English as well as Swedish. 
Theologically, he seems to be more influ- 
enced by Anglican than by German Lu- 
theran thinking. An experienced leader and 
administrator, he is personally rather shy 
with some difficulties in making personal 
contacts. He is 58 years old, married to 
one of the daughters of the late Archbishop 
Soederblom. 


BisHop NyGREN, 59, is also known over 
the whole world as a leading Lutheran the- 
logian and as the president of the Lutheran 
World Federation. It is hardly probable, 
however, that he will be moved to Uppsala 
from Lund, where he has been bishop for 
only a little more than one year. Many 
Americans have met -him personally and 
have read his Agape and Eros and Com- 
mentary on Romans, At the present mo- 
ment he is in South India, visiting the Swed- 
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ish mission and the Tamil Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. Married to a German, he is 
also in his thinking more influenced from 
Germany than from the Anglo-Saxon world. 

Bishop Ysander of Linkoeping, 61, has the 
majority of votes, but he is internationally 
not so well known as the other two. This 
does not mean that he has no international 
experience. He visited the work of the Swed- 
ish church among Swedish settlers and sea- 
men in South America a couple of years ago, 
and has just returned from having installed 
the new bishop on the Swedish mission field 
in South Africa. 

“A doctor in comparative religion, he has 
not produced, however, many scholarly 
books. Nygren and Brilioth have spent more 
time as professors in the university. Ysander 
has spent more time in pastoral work. 
Among the three he is the pastor, with high 
reputation as a preacher and of skill in 
human relations. : 

The government seems to have to choose 
between a leader, a theologian, and a pas- 
tor. The appointment will probably come in 
late February or in early March. Archbishop 
Eidem will retire on May 1. 


ONE OF THE most prominent living Swed- 
ish authors, Vilhelm Moberg, has published 
a novel called Utvandrarna (The Emi- 
grants). It is the first part of a work in three~ 
volumes, dealing with the emigration from 
Sweden to America 100 years ago. 

The book has become a Swedish best- 
seller, no doubt increasing Swedish interest 
in the U/S. Moberg belongs to a realistic 
school of authors, and likes to dwell on such 
sides of life that earlier authors did not 
write of. His book contains many vulgar 
words and sex incidents. Probably the peo- | 
ple he is writing of spoke in that way. 

The book is a result of careful studies | 
both in Sweden and in America. In this first, 
book he writes of the situation in the part, 
of Sweden called Smaland, where the soi!) 
was meager and living was hard. Some far- 
mers decide to emigrate to America whicl 
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they knew very little about. Some went be- 
cause of religious reasons. as the state 
church did not allow free communions. 
The reader then has to follow the emi- 
grants in their incredible hardships on the 
Atlantic. The bright side of the picture is 
the true love and fellowship in the family 
that is the center of the story. Swedes expect 
eagerly to hear in the next novel about the 
experiences of this family in America. 
—STEN RODHE 


LONDON. St. Mary’s LUTHERAN 
CuHuRCH, founded 255 years ago, has found 
a new home in the old St, Pancras mission 
chapel in Sandwich street. The old church 
had been destroyed by bombs in 1941. 

The congregation consists of Lutherans 
whose mother tongue is either German or 
English, some of them born in England, or 
resident for decades, others expelled from 
central Europe by the Nazis prior to the 
war. Others came over recently as refugees, 
voluntary workers, domestics, or in other 
capacities. 

The congregation is anxious to do its work 


ent 


INTERIOR OF NEW CHAPEL 
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Dr. H. H. KRAMM 
Pastor of St. Mary’s 


among these people in close co-operation 
with churches of the countries from which 
these immigrants come, with the British 
churches and with other Lutheran groups in 
Britain and the rest of the world. The con- 
gregation co-operates with other German, 
British, and Polish congregations in the “Lu- 
theran Council of Great Britain.” St. Mary’s 
Church has constantly enjoyed generous 
protection and help from the British Crown 
as well as by the British churches, ever since 
its beginning in 1694. 

The old mission chapel, redecorated and 
refurnished, was opened as St. Mary’s Lu- 
theran Church on the first Sunday in Ad- 
vent. It was dedicated by Dr. Julius Rieger, 
senior German Lutheran minister in London, 
assisted by Lutheran ministers from Ger- 
many, Scandinavia, U.S., and the Baltic 
countries, and guests from other churches. 

After the dedication a communion service 
with sermon was held by the minister of 
St. Mary’s congregation, Dr. H. H. Kramm, 
who like many of his colleagues has been 
able to minister in Britain all through the 
war and has studied in Germany and Mans- 
field College, Oxford. He is also the Ger- 
man representative of the “Lutheran Coun- 
cil of Great Britain.” 
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NOVA SCOTIA'S TRIPLE BAPTISM 


. . . fathers with something in common 


Triple Baptism 

Three baptisms at one 
service are not unusual, but 
when the three fathers are 
church councilors, that’s an- 
other thing. 

Recently, three of Zion 
Church’s (Lunenberg, Nova 
Scotia) laymen, each a mem- 
ber of the church’s council, 
brought their families to the 
chancel rail for the baptism 
of new arrivals in the con- 
gregation. 

Pictured above, the lay- 
men are shown following the 
service conducted by Pastor 
L. G. Bald. They are, left to 
right: Lawrence Crouse, Dr. 
D. Cantelope, and _ Philip 
Dauphinee. 


Man With a Hobby 

When Paul Luther Graf 
(now stewardship secretary 
of the Northwest Synod) 
was a student at Thiel Col- 
lege, he was a partner in a 
prosperous photographic 
business in Greenville, Pa. 
While on the campus, he de- 
cided to enter the ministry, 
so sold his share of the com- 
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pany, and enroHed at North- 
western Seminary. 

During his seminary days, 
he served as assistant to Pas- 
tor Paul Luther Wetzler at 
Salem Church, Minneapolis, 
worked Saturdays at a cam- 
era shop as a salesman. Dur- 
ing the summer months, he 
did considerable demonstrat- 
ing of photographic equip- 
ment for his employer. 

All of this has stood him 
in good stead during the cur- 
rent production of North- 
western Seminary’s fifteen- 
minute film to accompany 
the showing of The Differ- 
ence throughout the Mid- 
western synods. 

Not only did Pastor Graf 
write the script for the 
movie, but supervised the ar- 
rangement of the sets and 
made certain of the continu- 
ity. 

The finished moving pic- 
ture is in full-color and 
sound, follows the docu- 
mentary style, with the ex- 
ception of chapel and choir 
sequences which have been 
dubbed in. 


’ first Lutheran pastor to serv” 


Baar on Cruise 
The. Rev. William H. 


Baar, pastor of Emmanuel 
Church, New Haven, Conn., 
spent two weeks last month 
on navy maneuvers at an 


. “undisclosed point.” 


During the war, Chaplain 
Baar was attached to the 
Navy Air Force at Corpus 
Christi, Texas, and wasi 
chaplain for the Fourth Sub- 
marine Squadron aboard the 
U.S.S. Howard Gilmore. 


Senate Chaplain 
For the first time in recent 
years of the South Carolina: 
State Legislature, a Lutherar) 
pastor is serving as chaplain. 
He is the Rev. George E 
Meetze, pastor of the Church) 
of the: Incarnation, Colum) 
bia, named the Senate Chap: 
lain as the legislators con 
vened last month. He is the 


in this capacity since the lat 

Dr. C. A. Freed occupied th» 
same post early in the cen 
tury. 


~ PRODUCER GRAF 


. action, camera! ! 
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LAYMAN MILLER 


. . . faithful service 


hy All the Fuss? 

“Why all this fuss? I've 
only done what Christ ex- 
pected of me!” 

With those words, Harold 
‘Miller, treasurer of Calvary 
Church, West Chester, Pa., 
answered the compliments, 
peeches, and words of 
thanks showered on him at 
a recent testimonial dinner 
following his completion of 
a quarter of a century as 
church treasurer. 

During the 25 years of 
service to his church, “Pop,” 
as he’s affectionately known 
to Calvary Lutherans and 
many West Chester citizens, 
has missed only three meet- 
ings—all due to illness. 

Many are the bills, annual 
and monthly reports for the 
congregation and mission 
board that he has filed, al- 
jways with a smile. His fel- 
low-members told him of 
their appreciation with a 
durse and a dinner on Jan. 5. 

Weekdays, Mr. Miller is 
employed in an auto parts 
tore. That is, unless there’s 


arrangements to be there. 
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Briefly Speaking 


Midwestern Lutheran hospitals apparently believe 
in small beginnings. On Jan. |, the first baby born 
at Trinity Lutheran Hospital in Kansas City weighed 
two pounds, 15 ounces. The same day, the first ar- 
rival in 1950 for lowa Lutheran Hospital in Des 
Moines tipped the scales at one pound and a half. 


A ULC seminarian preached in his home church 
over the Christmas holidays. After the service, he 
discussed with his pastor a letter of transfer for him- 
self. Back on the campus, he staunchly denied rib- 
bing of his classmates concerning any possible con- 
nection between his sermon and the necessity of a 
letter of transfer. 


Years ago, a young lad—alone, penniless and 
unable to understand English—arrived in Chicago 
from Europe. Growing up, he never forgot his feel- 
ings upon first realizing that no one was at the sta- 
tion to meet him. Remembering, Herman Stelk, 
member of Salem Church, Fremont, Nebr., recently 
welcomed Mr. and Mrs. Edgars Krumins, Latvian 
DPs, married just hours before their arrival at the 
Stelks' welcome dinner! 


No one realizes the inconsistencies of English 
phonetic spelling more than the Laubach method in- 
structors. One of their pet bits of proof is shown by 
the following: the word “fish” should be spelled 
GHOTI—“gh” as pronounced in enough; “o” as in 
women; and “ti” as in nation. 


Newberry College is offering a new course, “The 
Organization and Work of the United Lutheran 
Church in America.’ Purpose is to enable students 
to become accurately acquainted with the activities 
of the ULCA through its boards and other agen- 
cies. Classes meet once a week throughout the 
session, carry elective credit, and are open not 
only to students, but also to people in the com- 
munity. 

When an Assembly of God congregation in Cali- 
fornia began building a new church, many members 
donated their time and labor. Whereupon two AFL 
pickets suddenly turned up to pound the pavement. 
A union agent explained the AFL would not have 
protested had all the labor been donated. The pastor 
admitted that some men were being paid four cents 
more than the hourly usfion scale. 


CAMPUS 


SOMETHING NEW AT WITTENBERG 


... kindly note the hymnals 


New Hymnals 

Wittenberg College coeds 
Nancy Sue Kaye (left), of 
Evanston, Ul, and Winifred 
Jones (right), of Wheeling, 
W. Va. are shown during 
one of the daily Wittenberg 
College morning chapel serv- 
ices using the new hymnals 
recently purchased by the 
college. 

Elmo C. Jurkat, assistant 
professor of fine arts at Wit- 
tenberg, originated the gold- 
lettering design for the coy- 
ers of the red-bound vol- 
umes. 

Purchase of the 240 hym- 
nals was part of the program 
for chapel improvement be- 
gun by Dr, Rees Edgar Tul- 
loss, who retired from the 
presidency of Wittenberg last 
September. Other improve- 
ments in the chapel included 
rebuilding of the altar and 
sanctuary as a memorial 
chancel to Dr. Robert H. 
Hiller, who passed away in 
1944 after serving for more 
than a quarter of a century 
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as professor of Greek at Wit- 


tenberg. 


Carthage Public Relations 

Clayton Peterson, of Eau 
Claire, Wis., has been named 
director of public relations 
for Carthage College, suc- 
ceeding Prof. Albert Walker, 
now assistant to the pres- 
ident of Heidelberg (Ohio) 
College. 

Mr. Peterson was district 
supervisor for Home Mu- 
tual Insurance Co., and 
Home Mutual Casualty Co., 
of Wisconsin. His previous 
experience included the post 
of radio consultant for the 
National Lutheran Council, 
and assistant to the person- 
nel consultant at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 

Mr. Peterson received his 
bachelor and master of arts 
degrees from the University 
of Wisconsin, has worked to- 
ward his doctorate degree at 
the University of Wisconsin 
and the University of Chi- 
cago. 


Thiel Founders’ Day 
Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, 
secretary of the United Lu- 
theran Church, was the 
Founders’ Day speaker at 
Thiel College last week. 

Speaking on Passavant 
Lives! Dr, Reinartz stressed! 
the fact that no school has a 
richer heritage than the one 
given by Dr. W. A. Passa- 
vant. Only as the ideals of 
the founder are kept alive 
he suggested, in the hearts 
of successive generations 
can a college continue tt 
serve effectively. 

Thiel President Willian 
F. Zimmerman has an 
nounced a bequest of $5,008 
from the estate of the lat) 
Mrs, W. C, Pettit, of Greer 
ville. 


Off-(ULCA)-Campus 

StxreeN Lutheran © stu 
dents at Oregon State Co 
lege participated in five qua 
ter-hour evening radi 
meditations recently. 

LUTHERAN students at th 
University of North Dako® 
are sponsoring two ex-Ds 
students on their campu 
They provide them wi?! 
board, room and incident | 
money, which totals $140 
month. Students contribdt) 
$150 for clothing. | 

LUTHERAN students 
lowa State College, who ® 
sponsoring Arnis  Kuks! 
Latvian ex-DP student, c¢ 
tributed $69 for new clo 
ing for the student, wh 
was presented him at a s¥ 
prise birthday party on 1) 
day of his arrival on 9 
campus, 
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"A Day in Japan” 

Members of Grace 
Church, Lancaster, Pa., who 
attended church on Jan. 8 
-eceived unusual invitations 
‘o enjoy “a day in Japan” 
the following Sunday. 

On the outer cover were 
the Japanese characters for 
‘Please come” with an out- 
line of the program inside. 

Special speakers on “the” 
day were Mrs. Charles Hep- 
ner, for many years a mis- 
jionary to Japan, and her 
qusband, who spoke at the 
morning service. At an af- 
‘ernoon session, various 
members of Grace Church 
oresented special talks on 
veography, political and eco- 
nomic history, religions 
(non-Christian).. : 

A supper, complete with 
Japanese food, was served, 
after which the Vesper sery- 
ce featured the showing of 
“Fujita.” 

Throughout the day Jap- 
anese curios were shown in 
he parish hall. 


enfen Services 


Lutherans in the Harris- 
wurg area will have oppor- 
unity this year to attend 
Noonday Lenten — services 
vach Friday, beginning Feb. 
'4. Services will ‘be con- 
lucted in centrally located 
Mion Church, 4th and Mar- 
{set Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. Six 
nessages on “The Surprising 
Responses of Jesus” will be 
elivered by Dr. Harry F. 
3aughman, Gettysburg Semi- 
‘ary professor. 

A committee of the Har- 
‘isburg Lutheran Ministers’ 
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Association, chairmaned by 
Pastor George Whetstone, is 
in charge of arrangements 
for the services, first one of 
which will be held in co- 
operation with the Harris- 
burg Women’s Church and 
Missionary Federation. This 
latter group will be repre- 
sented in the services by Mrs. 
William Van Horn Davies. 

Liturgists will include the 
Rey. John Bishop, pastor- 
elect of Salem Church, Ober- 
lin; the .Rev. Kendig Berg- 
stresser, Zion Church, Pen- 
brook; the Rev. Charles Les- 
lie Venable, St. Paul’s, Har- 
risburg; the Rev. Charles F. 
Trunk, Jr, Bethlehem 
Church, Harrisburg; the Rev. 
C. Arthur Neal, Grace 
Church, Highland Park; the 
Rev. Viggo Swenson, pastor 
of the host church. 


Kansas Building 
The: ‘site. of “St. -Paul’s 


Church on Glasco’s (Kan.) 
Main Street has undergone 
recent and drastic changes. 
The old church has been 
razed to make way for a 
new building (see cut). 
Following the last service 
late in October, altar cross, 
candelabra, Bible and other 


GLASCO'S (KA 


N.) NEW ST. PAUL'S 


OCCASIONS 


appointments were removed 
as the congregation made 
preparation to worship in 
the high school auditorium 
until completion of the new 
building. 

The new church will be 
erected as far back from the 
street as the lot will permit. 
Construction will be of re- 
inforced concrete walls, 
stone exterior and wood- 
paneling on interior walls. 
Seven classrooms will be 
available in the wings of the 
new structure; other facil- 
ities will include a kitchen, 
office, mothers’ room and 
choir room. 

Architect Lorentz Schmidt 
of Wichita said of the new 
church, “St. Paul’s was de- 
signed in a humble and sin- 
cere effort to express in con- 
temporary terms and func- 
tional manner an ever grow- 
ing and intensifying religious 
spirit. Functional design of 
religious buildings does not 
aspire to completely sep- 
arate from the past, but to 
take from the tradition ‘the 
essential’ rather than ‘the 
formal.’ Extreme simplicity 
without severity was the key~ 
note.” 


. old site for new church 
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NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


ILLINOIS 


Berwyn Cornerstone Laid Jan. 15 


CuicaGo—Cornerstone of the new Ber- 
wyn Church building, Berwyn, IIl., was laid 
by Pastor Andrew Swasko (see cut above), 
on Jan. 15. Speaker was Dr.-R. R. Belter of 


Burlington, lowa, president of Wartburg 
Synod. 
Others participating were Dr. J. A. 


Goeken of Joliet, Ill., member of the Execu- 
tive Board of Wartburg Synod; the Rey. 
W. A. Kiser, pastor of Gethsemane Church, 
Cicero; the Rev. C. V. Molnar, and the Rev. 
M. E. Swasko, missionary pastor of Wart- 
burg Synod. 

At a banquet held after the ceremony the 
Rev. G. J. Geischen, pastor of St. Peter’s 
Church, Forest Park, and Illinois Synod 
CHEY director, spoke. 

The new structure, of Gothic design with 
an exterior of Bedford split-rock limestone, 
will cost $135,000, will include a nave seat- 
ing 250, a parish hall for 200, a kitchen, 
pastor's study, and choir room. The old 
church building will be connected with the 
new building and will be converted into 
Sunday school classrooms until a proposed 
parish unit can be constructed. 

The Berwyn United Lutheran Church, 
originally known as the Wartburg Evangel- 
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ical Lutheran Church, was organized as ¢ 
mission congregation in 1917 with 20 char 
ter members. In 1934 the church adoptec 
its present name. In 1939 the congregation 
became _ self-supporting. The  confirmec 
membership is now 305, and the Sunday 
school has an enrollment of 129. : 

Nearty 400 PERSONS attended the 17tl 
biennial convention of the Illinois Synoer 
WMS at St. Mark’s Church, St. Louis, Mo 
Mrs. O. Garfield Beckstrand, president o 
the synodical society, reported a 17 per cer 
gain in membership, increased giving throug’ 
all channels and a growing “missionar 
family” of workers supported by the or 
ganization. 

Mrs. C. R. Williams, of Chicago, we 
elected president. Speakers included: Mr 
Chitose Kishi, Daniel Chu, the Rev. Malcolr 
Shutters. Dr. Harmon J. McGuire, D» 
Arthur Voobus, and Dr. C. Umhau Wolf. 


Pastors Hold Pre-Lenten Retreat 


SPRINGFIELD—Complete quiet and lor 
periods for meditation and self-examinatic® 
marked the Pre-Lenten Retreat of the Ce) 
tral Conference held at St. John’s Chure 
Mt. Pulaski, Jan. 24. Conversation at t!) 
dinner table was held to a minimum. T) 
statement at the head of the program read 

“A Ministerial Pre-Lenten Retreat 
where the ministers of the Church of t? 
Lord Jesus Christ meet to contemplate t! 
sacred sufferings and death of our Lord. T" 
spirit of such a meeting’ should be found 
deepest reverence, approaching the preser 
of God. Therefore, we shall be quiet in 
that we do; we are relaxed and at ea 
thinking the thoughts of God. Unitedly, 
fellow ministers in the glorious work of ©! 
Kingdom, we present our common pleas. 

“A Retreat shall be moments of medi 
tion and devotion where our whole being 
turned towards God, and by His grace 
are strengthened and granted peace.” At 
end appeared the statement: “At the cl* 
of the service let us take leave of our frie 
quietly and let nothing be said or done 
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remove the promptings that the Holy Spirit 
has made during our hours together.” 
Two Central Conference pastors, Roland 
G. Riechmann of First Church, Decatur, and 
Paul T. Hersch of Trinity Church, Carthage, 
were speakers during the 25th anniversary 
week program of First United Church, East 
St. Louis. Both are sons of the congregation. 
Other speakers this week include Dr. Har- 
mon J. McGuire, Illinois Synod president; 
Dr. T. B. Hersch, pastor of English Church, 
Forreston, first pastor of First Church. 
CoMPLETE redecorating and renovating 
have been completed at Zion Church, Litch- 
field. Altar, pulpit, lectern and appointments 
have been installed for the first time in the 
Hhistory of the congregation. The pipe organ 
has been moved from its central position in 
§the chancel to one side, and the niche which 
remained was changed into a sanctuary. The 
beautiful natural oak altar with monogram 
of Jesus, pulpit and lectern have been in- 
stalled. Rededication services were held Jan. 
29, with Dr. McGuire and Dr. Joseph Sittler, 
cl of Chicago Seminary, participating. 
| Pastors of the Central Conference are en- 
gaged in the National Lutheran Council 
Evangelism Campaign, workers’ conferences 
)qtor which have just been completed, and the 
f SHEY campaign which is fast organizing and 
must be completed soon. The spirit of 
optimism prevails. 
RAPIDLY BECOMING acquainted with the 
jew community into which they have ar- 
rived are Dr. and Mrs. Morris Wee and fam- 
_» ly, who moved into the “White House” on 
}Carthage campus the day after Christmas. 
PAUL T. HERSCH 


NEW YORK 
CHEY Demanding the Spotlight 


LonG IsLAND—CHEY is holding the spot- 
light in Queens County these days and nights. 
A large district rally of committee members, 
representing some 20 Queens congregations, 
was held in St. John’s Church, Richmond 
Hill, Jan. 23, President Frederick R. Knubel 
for the synod and Walter C. Langsam for 
Wagner College told the story in compelling 
fashion. 

THE RECORD of at least one congregation 
for 1949 might well be titled the “Acts of 
the Apostles.” At a 19th anniversary service 
on Jan. 8, the Church of the Epiphany, 
Laurelton, burned the two final mortgages 
on its property, giving the congregation a 
debt-free advantage for the first time in its 
history. But even while throwing off ‘this 
traditional load of indebtedness this band 
of apostles almost doubled their 1949 benevy- 
olence and well surpassed their Lutheran 
World Action quota. The secret of it all is 
the evangelistic fervor which animates this 
congregation, resulting in the reception of 
60 adult members in the past 12 months. 

A testimonial service was held in St. Luke's 
Church, Woodhaven, recently, the 40th anni- 
versary of the pastorate of Pastor Erwin R. 
Jaxheimer, who is retiring from active serv- 
ice. As a token of esteem, the congregation 
has established a retirement allowance. 

A TESTIMONIAL dinner was recently held 
at Epiphany Church, Hempstead, in honor 
of the 25th year of the pastorate of the Rev. 
Walter M. Ruccius. 


f “cated this church. 
ae{-utheran," Feb. |) 


(See "The 
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Sr. JoHN’s CHURCH, Richmond Hill, has 
made a gift of $1,000 for the chancel ap- 
pointments of the interfaith chapel at North- 
port Veterans Hospital as a memorial to 
members who died in the service of their 


ROBERT F. WEISKOTTEN 


OHIO 
Campus Fellowship Sparks Missions 


DayTON—“We needed a spark to get our 
mission program going,” a southern Ohio 
missionary society member wrote to the Wit- 
tenberg College Foreign Mission Fellowship 
recently. “Before you came we talked a lot 
about missions but did little. Now we are 
taking action.” 

The Foreign Mission Fellowship is a 
unique college mission group——begun over 
15 months ago—and does more than just 
talk about foreign missions in meetings. 
Whenever the opportunity comes, FMF tells 
the church about foreign missions. 

Brotherhoods, Luther Leagues, Women’s 
Missionary Societies, Sunday schools and 
congregations have been addressed. 

Seven teams of five students each make up 


country. 


the Fellowship, with each team responsible 
for its own program gotten up with material 
aid from the ULC's Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. A variety of programs is offered— 
specifically, on Japan, China, India, Liberia 
and South America. 
all" program is also available. 
Four mission fields of the United Lutheran 
Church are represented either by a national 


In addition, an “over- 
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Four reasons for the popularity 
of the Foreign Mission Fellow- 
ship at Wittenberg College 
are: Daniel Chu, Gerald Cur- 
rens, Betty Swavely, and Sam- 
uel Ujiie. (See Dayton News) 


ey verre 


from that country or by a student closely 
acquainted with it. Only South America 
Jacks a personal ambassador this year. 

“My wife and three sons are living ir 
Shanghai. I want to return to China as soor® 
as possible to be with them and to tell my 
own people about Christ,” says Daniel Chu. 
Dan’s father was the first national to serve 
as president of the Lutheran Church ir 
China. ; 

“Samuel Ujiie, a Nisei who spent severa 
years in Japan with the U.S. Army, rep 
resents Japan. Sam married a Japanese gir 
and wants to return as a missionary. 

Betty Swavely was born on the India fiel” 
where her father is currently a professor 
Andhra Christian College. Gerald Curren® 
the son of the president of the Luthera’ 
Church in Liberia, was born in Liberii 
Parker Anspach grew up in China where h» 
father was president of the China Mission. 

Foreign: Mission Fellowship was born du) 
ing an emergency in 1947. Interest in th’ 
college YMCA program was lagging. Senj 
eral interesting discussion groups were set ub} 
to combat this apathy. One was a foreigs § 
mission group. Under the leadership of tl 
Rev. Louis Bowers, a missionary on furlouy” 
from Liberia who was teaching at Witte 
berg, the group flourished. By the next ye 
it was ready to go out on its own and wom 
students were invited to join. 

“People bubble over with enthusiasm fi 
missions after hearing our program,” repe 
members of FMF. The increase in attery! 
ance indicates that this is true. Over 1,0) 
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seople heard FMF teams in 16 meetings the 
irst year a program service was offered. In 
ts second year the program service has al- 
ready reached over 3,000 people in 22 meet- 
ngs. By spring the total may possibly top 
93,000, because two conventions have already 
yeen scheduled—the Ohio Valley Region 
Ashram in April and the Lutheran Youth 
Sonference in June. 

EDGAR DOERING 


ONTARIO 
anada Synod to Meet CHEY Goal 


CHEY Is LIKE LEAVEN in the Canada 
Synod: where it is put to work the result is 
new heights of appreciation and well- 
digested information regarding needs of our 
2olleges and seminaries. The Special Gifts 
"}Committee, under the leadership of Alvin 
Metzger, is penetrating the impenetrable. As 
the gigantic nature of the task is fully com- 
Jprehended, even the most remote portions 
of the church are stirred by the challenge 
“Sfor action. Vacant parishes have re-written 
the word “need” in capital letters and under- 
scored it with experience, plus a personal 
determination to exceed their quota with a 
100 per cent lay organization. It is quite 
generally agreed that the Canada Synod will 
meet its quota. 

ForTY-FIVE YEARS AGO an English mission 
was organized in Montreal. The well-filled 
Church of the Redeemer, rejoiced on anni- 
versary Sunday, Jan. 15, in the vision of the 
founders, with a spirit of happy thanksgiving. 
ANGEL-FOOD AND CHEY blended with 


“}Tep Southern ULC-College 
leaders are shown with CHEY 
‘Director Rees Edgar Tulloss 
at a recent meeting in Char- 
lotte, N. C. Left to right, they 
include: Presidents Cromer 
(Lenoir Rhyne); Fray (Mar- 
Vion); Smith (Provost at Roa- 
noke); Tulloss; Kinard (New- 
J berry); and Yost (Southern 


j/ Seminary) 
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good will and rich rural fare served to pre- 
pare the way in St. Peter’s, Bornholm, for 
the start of extensive CHEY promotion. 
Hopes for a 100 per cent quota were higher 
than the highest angel-food cake—(which 
is saying a lot!) 

One Canada Synod pastor, sensing an oft- 
felt need, recently said the following to his 
people: ‘What little effort it takes to speak 
a word of appreciation! How negligent we 
are to make the effort! Say a word of grat- 
itude to those who teach your children in 
Sunday school. Bespeak your support of the 
church's program to your faithful council- 
men. Thank the organists and choir mem- 
bers for their regular contributions to the 
beauty of the services of worship. It costs 
nothing. It helps a lot." 


AT WIARTON-OWEN SounpD a remarkable 
winter is reported by Dr. Willison. Appor- 
tionment receipts and attendance seem to 
follow the rising temperature, to say nothing 
of increased interest derived from the com- 
ing of a new pastor. ; 

RECENTLY St. Matthew’s, Kitchener, ded- 
icated beautiful chancel windows. The 
theme centers in the Rose Window depicting 
Christ the King, surrounded by angels. Both 
hands are extended in blessing; they hold no 
sceptre. The usual trappings of. royalty are 
not there. Yet His Presence dominates the 
sanctuary. On either side are lancet win-- 
dows with the inscription, “Peace on earth, 
Good will to men.” Twelve medallions il- 
lustrate the gospel of Christ’s life and work. 

Zion CuturcH, Pembroke, includes a com- 
plete calendar of congregational events with 
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the first-of-each-month bulletin mailed into 
every home. 
St. John's Church, Waterloo, publishes 


"The Junior Messenger,’ devoted exclusively 
to work among children. This is a companion 


publication to the regular weekly bulletin. 


GROWING GOALS surprised even the most 
enthusiastic members of Trinity Church, 
Fort Erie, when the annual meeting revealed 
total contributions per confirmed member 
during 1949 as slightly in excess of $68. 

CONVOCATION of Western University was 
held at Kitchener, Jan. 23 to mark the 25th 
anniversary of affiliation of Waterloo College 
with this expanding seat of learning at Lon- 
don, Ontario. Dr. A. A. Zinck, pastor of 


Redeemer Lutheran Church, Milwaukee, and 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


Enianiel s opie oints outer Day 


oS ‘ In Philadelphia attend 
. EMANUEL eyes 
CHUR 


4th & Gunes Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 
Services 

10 A. M., German 

11 A. M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 

& Bible Class 

Emanuel—God With Us 
Come and Bring a Friend 


In DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
** At the heart of the City” 
Worship in the Beautiful, Friendly 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 


3rd and West Philadelphia 
10:45 A. M. 
Rev. Richard A. Miller—Pastor 


Sunday Worship 


Rev. Hugh Whitteker, president of the Nova 
Scotia Synod, both graduates of Waterloo 
Seminary, received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. 

W. A. MEHLENBACHER 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Churches Welcome Displaced Persons: 


LANCASTER—A continual stream of DP 
families has been flowing into the Lancaster 
Conference churches. Mr. and Mrs. Alberts 
Rekis, and their two children, have come 
from Latvia by transatlantic plane to a new 
home built by Pastor and Mrs. Ellerslie Lebor 
Millersville. St. Paul’s congregation fur) 


.nished the house with all needed househole 


articles. 

Several DP families have been welcomee 
into Advent Church, Lancaster, by Pastoy 
Harrison and the congregation. More fam 
ilies will follow. 


The Conference Luther League sponsore> 

a Missionary Rally in Zion Church, Leacoc!» 

Jan. 22, attended by more than 225 youn» 

people. Miss Missoura Lausch, Luthera 
Children's Bureau Superintendent of Phile» 
delphia, was the speaker. 

THE CONFERENCE BROTHERHOOD held 
mid-winter rally at Trinity Church, Hershe» 
Jan. 22, with Dr. H. H. Bagger speaking f 
more than 200. 

Sr. PauL’s congregation, Lititz, at its la 
congregational meeting, voted to suppo:, 
both a foreign missionary and a home mii | 
sionary in addition to the regular current amy 
benevolence budgets. 

Dr. E. ALLEN CHAMBERLIN, Seventh Stre:! 
Church; Lebanon, was elected the preside’ 
of the Lebanon County Historical Soca 
for 1950. 

A WRIST WATCH was presented to Tanti 
M. Bomberger, St. James’ Church, Lebanc 
for his 25 active years of outstanding we | 
as superintendent of the church school. 

PastoR HERBERT HOHMAN has been call ¢ 
to Redeemer Church, Lancaster. 

CurisT CHURCH, Lancaster, has called 1) 
Rev. A. L. Long, Lansford, as their nev 
pastor. 
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Tue Rev. DaANrEL D. KISTLER comes to 
Trinity Church, Lebanon, from Coopersburg, 
to fill the vacancy created by the resignation 
of Pastor Clarence Miller. 

ELLWOOD W. REITZ 


Lankenau School Has 60th Birthday 


PHILADELPHIA—Lankenau School, Lu- 
theran private school in suburban Philadel- 
phia, is observing its 60th anniversary this 
year, by emphasizing through a special com- 
mittee, its Chapel-Auditorium Fund. Alumni 
and friends of the institution are being 
urged to contribute towards the $100,000 
goal to “help make Lankenau’s Christ-cen- 
tered program of education even more ef- 
fective than in the past.” 

Tasor CHuRCH recently received an estate 
valued at upwards of $14,500 under terms of 
the will of the late Mrs. Anna M. Gruber. 

OVER A HUNDRED young people of Section 
C of the Philadelphia District Luther League 
conducted a “big” weekend last month with 
a Saturday night barn party as guests of 
the East Lansdowne group, followed by a 
Sunday evening Missionary Rally at St. Mat- 
thew’s Church, Springfield. 

Members of Calvary Church, West Ches- 
ter, voted at the annual congregational meet- 
ing to begin remodeling the present church 
this summer. Plans call for new pews, altar, 
reredos, lectern, pulpit and communion rail 
plus a new heating system. Four new coun- 
cilmen—James Madeira, John Gutscher, 
Jesse Moore and Paul Williams—have been 
installed along with two re-elected to office 
—Howard Miller and Jacob Walters. 

MemBERS of Calvary Church and Luther 
_ Memorial, both congregations of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, are considering merging 
in the near future. Already, a joint service 
has been held and councils of both groups 
are exploring the possibilities of combining 
energies and facilities. Calvary is located at 
Mantua and 41st Street; Luther Memorial 
is at 54th and Springfield. 

A Sunpay ScHoot RALty has been 
planned for this month at Holy Trinity 
Church, Narberth, following recent improve- 
ments to the church and church basement. 
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Dr. CHARLTON CuHuTE, of the Philadelphia 
Economy League, spoke at the January 
meeting of the Lutheran Social Union on 
“The Proposed City’ Charter for Philadel- 
phia.” Fifty-five pastors and laymen of the 
Philadelphia area attended the meeting held 
at the Rittenhouse Club. 


Pittsburgh Synod Maintains Pace 


PITTSBURGH—Once again the Pittsburgh 
Synod joined the ranks of the 100 per cent 
ULCA synods on two counts. First, synod 
paid more than 100 per cent of its share of 
Lutheran World Action. Under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. John B. Kniseley, pastor of 
Mt. Zion Church, North Side, $156,750 was 
received. Secondly, 100 per cent apportion- 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M. 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A. M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P. M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


Central Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A. M. 
DIVINE SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


3119 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, California 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 


ment to both the United Lutheran Church 
and the Pittsburgh Synod was paid. Finan- 
cially 1949 was the best year in the history 
of the synod with receipts reaching over 
$700,000. 

THIRTY YEARS of faithful service on the 
part of Frank I. Bossart was recognized by 
the Sunday school and adult department of 
First Church, Greensburg. Few. were the 
Sundays that Mr. Bossart missed during 
these years. 

“THE BIRTH OF CnuRrRIST,” a ‘Christmas 
pageant, written by the Rev. William E. 
Bauer, pastor of the Harrison City-Boquet 
Parish, was presented during the Christmas 
season to the two congregations. 

SIXTEEN cottage meetings in the St. Paul’s- 
Mt. Calvary parish, Erie, were held in the 
interest of evangelism and stewardship. A 
council representative presented the financial 
program of the church. It has now become 
evident that two years’ emphasis on tithing 


Perfection for Sacred Duty ae 


“Vestnents 


AND ACCESSORIES FOR 


tHe CLERGY 


You'll prefer the refinements 
that give our vestments perfec. 
tion for sacred service and long 
wear. Tailored to your individ- 
ual needs to assure accurate fit 
from finest materials. Complete 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


Write pe our latest 
catalog. Cloth 
swatches on request. 


cHoIR VESTMENTS & ACCESSORIES 


e Embroidered Superfrontals 
@ Frontals @ Markers e Dossals 
Send Inquiries and Orders to Ecc. Arts Dept. 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


Fred W:.- Rochelle 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 
Philadelphia 38, Penna. 


Livingston 9-3324 Livingston 9-4825 
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is beginning to bear fruit; more members 
have become tithers. 

THE CONGREGATION of Honterus Church, 
Youngstown, Ohio, has dedicated a new 
church. Approximate cost was $90,000. New 
emphasis is being placed on stewardship. 
All expenses of the congregation are being 
met by freewill offerings. Over $20,000 was 
contributed by freewill giving to the building 
fund in a year and a half. 

Konstantin Skalberg, Estonia, recently ar- 
He is the fourth of 10 dis- 
placed persons brought to the United States 
by Luther Memorial Church, Erie. He is 


employed by one of the largest men's cloth- 


rived in Erie. 


ing stores in the city. 


* CHILDREN do not like to miss Sunday 
school. Fifty-two children in Grace Church, 
Farrell, received perfect attendance awards 
during 1949, 

Pastor ALADAR EGYED, Barberton, Ohio, 
presented an organ recital in First Church, 
Pittsburgh, through arrangements made by 
the Rev. Paul Markovits, pastor of First 
Hungarian Church, Pittsburgh. Pastor Egyed’ 
played his own compositions which he also 
presented on Hungarian radio and in many 
Protestant and Catholic churches in Hun- 
gary and Germany. Pastor Egyed was the 
successor in the Lutheran parish of Cegled. 
Hungary, to Bishop Lajos Ordass. 

LUTHER E. FACKLER 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
CHEY Listed as Top Objective in ‘50 


CHEY Is THE FIRST objective of synod! 
Local méetings are being held; an all-synoc! 
rally of, pastors and all CHEY lay commit 
tees is scheduled for an afternoon and eve’ 
ning meeting Feb. 8 to be held in St. Paul’. 
Church, Denver. Pastor L. C. Soker, o7 
Albuquerque, is director for synod and i+ 
sparking each congregational drive. 

Everett Mitchell, nationally known radigd 
man of NBC, of Chicago, also CHEY lay 
committeeman, was guest speaker at a meet! 
ing of the Lutheran Men of Denver, in thw 
new Messiah Church Jan, 25. 
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to benevolence purposes. A full-time parish 
secretary, Miss Eulalia Dumler, has been 
secured. The pastor broadcast on the Min- 
ister’s Hour Jan. 15. 

Dr. ANDREAS Barb, of Kansas City, and 
Dr. W. P. Hieronymus, president of Midland 
College, were speakers during the dedication 
festivities of the new Messiah Church in 
Denver, Dec. 18 to Jan. 22. During January 
the 11 o’clock service was broadcast over 


It?s a Big Step! 


From high school to a college education 


: From life at home to living with others 
DENVER'S NEW MESSIAH CHURCH From supervision to responsibility 
. recently dedicated 


mane a Mrs. John F. Futchs, Trinity eNWarion (ollege 


Church, Boulder, were the recipients of a 


new club coupe, presented by the members “The only junior college in the United 
and friends of the congregation in appre- Lutheran Church” 
ciation of their services to the church and Teaches how to study 
q the community. Gives careful supervision of social 
Another DP comes to the Boulder congre- growth 
gation. Besides little six-year-old Latvian Provides opportunity for character 
Mariya, already in the pastor’s home, the development 
Juhl family has received Alvira L. Adolphs, IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 


from Latvia, who hopes to become a tech- ATMOSPHERE 


nician or nurse. 
Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 


ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre -church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 


A distinction and high honor go to the 
Boulder congregation for being the first in 
synod—possibly in the entire ULC—to pay 
its CHEY quota in full. It was all in by the 
first of the year. Apportionment and LWA 
was also overpaid. For information write— 


The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 


St. PauL’s Cuurcu, Denver, overpaid its Box K, Marion, Va. 


LWA by 125 per cent; contributing $10,000 


Dt i i tt RRM Ml A A RR ie ii 
: WORSHIP, IN BEAUTIFUL 


Saint John’s Church 


: 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 
William C. Schaeffer, Pastor Beverly McClain, Parish Worker 
Maestro Giuseppe Moschetti, the Music 
Sunday Service at 10 A.M.; Community Program, 7:30 P.M. 
Organ Recital Broadcast 9:30 to 10+ A.M. 
‘ “A house of prayer for all people” 
we ee ee 


February 8, 1950 


KLZ by Pastor Lyle C. Burns. 

More THAN 1,000 miles apart, the extreme 
northern and extreme southern churches of 
synod ‘are to have new buildings. In Casper, 
Wyo., the new church is now nearing com- 
pletion, and will soon be ready for dedica- 
tion. In El Paso, Tex., plans are all ready 
and it is hoped to have the new church by 
the middle of 1950. 

PayING aLMosT 300 per-cent of its LWA 
quota and 261 per cent of its benevolence 
quota is the record of the new Good Shep- 
herd mission, Denver. 


OLIVER WEAVER 


Going to FLORIDA! 


Stop at 


The Log Cabin 


RESTAURANT 


325 Datura Street 
West Palm Beach 


owned and operated by 
LaMar J. Smith 
Member, Emmaus Lutheran Church 
Cleveland, Ohio 


+ ON EOOOEOOOOEOEOeOOEOr 


HELP WANTED 
Social Service Degree. 25-35 years. Case 
experience. Driver’s license. Charge of 
group. Some travel. Resume required. 
Salary open. Reply Box CB4, The LU- 
THERAN. 


YOUNG WOMAN WITH B.A. DEGREE in 
religious education and graduate work in 
seminary, desires position as parish worker 
or as assistant in church institution. CB2A 


YOUNG CHOIRMASTER-ORGANIST, 
experienced, excellent training and refer- 
ences, wants position in musically ambi- 
tious Lutheran Church. Write Box CB3, 
The LUTHERAN. 


WANTED: OFFICE SECRETARY 

Experience or orientation in Social Serv- 
ice. National Lutheran Council, Division 
of Welfare Chaplaincy Service, 736 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Write 
stating age, typing and shorthand speed, 
experience, date available. References re- 
quired, including pastor’s. 
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DECEASED 


Mrs. John Langholz 

Mrs. Margaretha Horn Langholz, wife of 
the Rev. John Langholz, retired Canada 
Synod pastor, died in Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 
5. She was 85. 

Born in Germany March 13, 1864, she had 
been married after arriving in the United 
States to the Rev. Anton Horn, pioneer pas- 
tor of the former Joint Synod of Ohio. With 
him she served in pastorates in Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho. Pastor Horn died in °14. 

Married a second time in 1930 to Pastor 
Langholz, she lived in various parsonages in 
Ontario, Canada, where her husband also 
pioneered in Lutheran efforts there. 

Surviving are her husband, five daughters 
and four sons, including the Rev. Albert R. 
Horn, chaplain of the Lutheran Inner Mis- 
sion Society of the city of Baltimore. 


(RA Sr en 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


NEW YORK SYNOD 
Urse, Epwarb. From Philadelphia Semi- 
nary, student. To Church of the Reforma- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y., as assistant pastor. 
33 Grove St. 


NORTHWEST SYNOD 
RiLey, LoyaLt. From St. Timothy’s Church, 
Menasha, Wis. To Bay Shore Church, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1208 E. Hampton Rd. 


PITTSBURGH SYNOD 
NISSEN, FREDERICK. From Grace Church, 
Spring Garden, Pa. To Ruffs Dale pers 
Ruffs Dale, Pa. 


ULC CALENDAR 


FEB 
9. Annual Luncheon. Philadelphia Semi- 
nary Women's Auxiliary. Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia 
9-10. Knubel-Miller Lectures. | Atonement 
Church, Washington, D. C. 
14-16. South Carolina Synod. Mt. Tabor 


Church, West Columbia 


The Lutheran 


eAnnouncing the 


$5,000.00 
Rung Award Contest 


For the best manuscript of 100,000 to 125,000 words—fiction, biog- 
raphy, or fictionalized biography—which emphasizes Christian liv- 
ing or example. 

RULES 


1. All manuscripts must be submitted on or before March 31, 1951. 


2. Manuscripts must be submitted anonymously accompanied by a 
sealed envelope with the name and address of the author. The sealed 
envelope will be marked upon receipt with the number assigned to 
the manuscript and will not be opened until the judges have made 
their selection. Manuscripts must be addressed to: Rung Award 
Contest, Muhlenberg Press, 1228 Spruce Stfeet, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Five competent judges for the Rung Award will be selected by Muh- 
lenberg Press. 


The Award of $5,000.00 will consist of $2,500.00 outright and 
$2,500.00 in advance royalties. 


The judges may reject any or all manuscripts. Results of the judging 
will be announced as promptly as possible after April 1, 1951. 


The Muhlenberg Press will contract with the author of the manu- 
script selected by the judges for the payment of royalties, etc. 


The manuscript submitted must be original. Translations of any 
kind are barred. 


Manuscripts must be typewritten on one side of the paper, double 
spaced, with ample margins. They must be mailed flat and unfolded. 


Manuscripts which do not win the award but which are deemed 
worthy of publication will be regarded as submitted by the author 
for consideration by the Muhlenberg Press, subject to the negotiation 
of a publishing contract with the author. 


.No manuscript submitted by members of the board of directors of 
Muhlenberg Press or any of its employees shall be eligible for this 
award. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 


1228 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


February 8, 1950 
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in CONCLUSION . . 


° ° . e . ° 


I FIND COMFORT in the fact that on 
many questions I am under no obligation 
to make up my mind. The Alger Hiss 
case, for instance. Was he guilty or not? 
The question was given to a jury to de- 
cide, and I am thoroughly grateful I was 
not on that jury. 

But some questions cannot be escaped, 
even though they seem remote. Every one 
of us must reach a conclusion in the case 
of Dr. Hermann S. Sander who said he 
injected 10 cc. of air in the vein of a 
dying woman in a New Hampshire hos- 
pital. 

My guess is that according to law Dr. 
Sander will be found not guilty, for lack 
of evidence against him. As for the moral 
guilt, none of us is obliged to be the 
judge of others. What we must get clear 
is the principle: whether in such circum- 
stances it is right to do what Dr. Sander 
said he did. 

Death is usually a very shabby and un- 
pleasant affair, but it’s nothing to be 
afraid of. Even in hopelessly incurable 
illness, such as that of Mrs. Abbie Bor- 
roto, nature usually has a way of taking 
the sharpest edges off of acute pain, and 
physicians can help in reducing suffering. 


BUT, ALTHOUGH DEATH is not to be 
dreaded, there is a true and persistent in- 
stinct in most people which makes them 
want to live. I have knelt many times 
at the bedsides of dying people. Very 
often it is as it was one day with a tired 
old lady who was about to die. We folded 
our hands and I prayed gently that the 
time might soon come when she could go 
home. Then she said in nothing but a 
whisper, “But, Pastor, I want to live.” 

There is a frightful quantity of unneces- 
sary death in a world of people who love 
life: people killed in traffic accidents, 
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perfectly healthy people strapped in elec: 
tric chairs, death by starvation in larg 
areas of the world, heaping quantities o 
death on the battlefield. We ought to be 
against death, and fight it hard, because 
life is a gift from God and he wants u: 
to hold it as a very precious thing. 

The medical profession has a shining 
record in its skilled and persistent battle 
against death. To give up that struggle 
even for an instant, is to slip back into ¢ 
cynical state of mind, such as men hac 
regarding life before the teaching of Jesu: 
“became widespread. 

Any police state can mark down thi 
value of life to a very low figure, as lov 
as that value was marked in the world inte 
which Jesus came—where unwantec 
babies could be calmly thrown on th 
town rubbish heap and a man could kil 
a slave without thought of any penalty. 


But Jesus said, Not a sparrow fallet: 
without your Father knowing it... . Y 
are worth more than many sparrows. Th 
simplest child of God has a right to liv 
as long as he can, even though he is lack 
ing in everything which might make hin 
useful to others. Because life itself is holy, 
Every tiny speck of it is priceless in God’ 
sight. 

When people separate themselves from 
God, a man is worth only as much ¢ 
his usefulness to other men. If he is wort! 
nothing to others, and seems to be wor! 
practically nothing even to himself, wh 
should he be permitted to live? 

But among people for whom God 
the supreme reality there is a differey 
standard. They believe that every mar) 
life belongs to God, and ought to | 
stretched to its fullest measure. Life «| 
earth is a segment of eternal life in Gow 

—ELSON RUFF 


The Luther 


Philipp 
HASSE 


1497-1560 


"Number 2 in an 
educational series 
featuring 
famous Lutherans 


Hidden in the shadow of every great historical figure stands a 
forgotten man...the genius behind the other’s greatness. Such 
aman was Philipp Melanchthon. While his claim to fame is 
most closely linked with Luther’s religious reformation, he 
was also one of the world’s greatest educators. Our modern 
teachers colleges are patterned after the sixteenth century 
schools established by him. 

As young professors at Wittenberg, he and Luther became 
fast friends. It was Melanchthon’s powerful pen that gave 
strength and beauty to Luther’s Bible translation and the 
Augsburg Confession. 

His body is buried in the Castle Church of Wittenberg 
where he so eloquently delivered the funeral sermon for Luther. 

In Melanchthon’s day, only a chosen few could enjoy the 
fruits of education. Today — thanks to the educational endow- 
ment policies of Lutheran Mutual — it is possible for every 
Lutheran child to look forward to the college education which 


means so much to his future. L 
et the little Professor 


show you that there is 
adifference in insurance 
companies. Send today 
for free folder entitled: 
**Why Lutheran Mutual?'* 


® . 
Gem o' wisdom: 
It now costs more to amuse 


a child than it once did to 
educate his father. 
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MIDLAND COLLEGE OF TOMORROW—Model of Planned Campus. Present Buildings: (1) Administr 
Building; (2) Clemmons (Science) Building; (3) North Hall (temporary overflow girls’ dormi 
(4) Beegle Hall girls‘ dormitory, showing in place the first-planned right-angle wing, 4-A, an¢ 
later-planned extension, 4-B); (5) Gymnasium-Commons; (6) Men’s Memorial Hall (dormitory). Pla — 
Buildings (besides the 2 wings for Beegle Hall indicated above): (7) Library-Administration f 
ing; (8) Laboratories-Classrooms Building; (9) Chapel with Music Conservatory Facilities. 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
iT ifs Pl: Near the center of the U.S. 


Midland is a 4-year, co-educational, liberal arts, fully-accredited college. 
It is the only ULCA-atfiliated college west of the Mississippi River, and is 
controlled and supported by the following ULCA Synods: Nebraska, Mid- 
west, Kansas, Texas, Rocky Mountain, California, Pacific. 


MIDLAND OFFERS: 


% Positive Christian Environment % Vital, Enriched Curriculum 
% High Scholastic Standards % Personal and Vocational Counseling 
% Capable, Consecrated Instructors %* Varied Extra-Curricular Interests 


William P. Hieronymus, Ph.D., President 
SUMMER COURSES BEGIN MAY 31 AND JULY 5 


